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THE CHALLENGE 
TO US ALL 


By 
GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 


HERE is a challenge that confronts the American people in 

their national security thinking that has never before 
existed in our history. It must be met before we can be as- 
sured of an adequate national security program. 

We must readjust our philosophy from one of winning wars 
after they start to one of preventing them before they begin. 
For the inescapable emphasis of history becomes increasingly 
clear: Neither side really wins in modern war—the victor 
only loses less. 

Prevention of war is not achieved in pacifism or in isola- 
tionism. In fact, our pre-World War II experience has shown 
that both pacifism and isolationism are open invitations to 
war. On the other hand, our postwar experience, in which 
we strengthened our forces while bolstering the economic and 
military potential of the Western world, has done much to 
prevent war. 

For many years our people thought that the elimination 
of war followed the elimination of the machines of war. So 
we scrapped our guns and sank our ships, only to have to 
build more when war was thrust upon us. We actually thought 
war could be legislated out of existence, or that it could be 
outlawed by common consent. For a generation we uttered 
deluded protests against war that failed to acknowledge its 
causes, 

I believe that the prevention of war is largely a practical 
question of applying sound business principles in our conduct 
of national and international affairs. We have a product— 
the democratic way of life—which we have been perfecting 





From an address before the Public Relations Society of America, New York 
City, 5 December 1949. 
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for many years and which has proved to be the best on the 
market. Now a competitor has entered the market with the 
offer of a phony substitute—Communism. 

In this competition for the hearts and minds of men, each 
side is endeavoring to make its own way of life so attractive 
that it will appeal to most nations of the world. Viewed in 
this light, the Communist menace does not appear so fearsome. 
For we know that the development of competition in business 
can have the salutary effect of stimulating the improvement of 
older products. True, the Communist ideology has been pro- 
moted at times with fanatic zeal. But if the false doctrines 
of Communism can generate such mistaken enthusiasm in its 
salesmen, how much more should we of the free world work 
to improve and demonstrate the superiority of our way of life. 

I do not wish to belittle the danger that Communism pre- 
sents. There is no doubt that we are faced by a nation whose 
leaders are committed to a long-range program of aggressive 
expansionism. But I feel that too many Americans have suc- 
cumbed too readily to the Communist clap-trap that democ- 
racy and Communism cannot live together in one world and 
that therefore war is inevitable. 

There is a false dilemma in this conclusion that either we 
must force our way of life upon them or be coerced into ac- 
cepting theirs. I do not believe that Americans really wish 
to change the Communist way of life. All we want is that the 
peoples of the world shall have a free choice, based upon ac- 
curate information in selecting their governments. 

However, just as the vendors of inferior products must event- 
ually withdraw to markets where they have a monopoly, the 
history of fanatical expansionist movements shows that they 
have eventually diminished in vigor and have had to retreat. 
In much the same way, it is possible that Communism will 
lose its aggressiveness. This is our great hope. But until we 
can be assured that this has occurred, we cannot be assured 
of peace. 

In the meantime Communism need not deflect us into its 
own path of violence and despair. Instead it should spur us 
to intensify our efforts toward producing a stronger, more 
effective democracy, with its promise of an increasingly abun- 
dant life and greater intellectual and spiritual growth for the 
individual. 

For in a democracy all of the people, and not just a favored 
few, establish policies and make decisions. In our democracy 
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it is very properly the people, through their influence in free 
elections, who fix vital policies and who determine our na- 
tional course in world affairs. Their performance of this func- 
tion has become more important now that the mantle of 
world leadership has fallen upon our shoulders. For now the 
single ballot of the individual American has its repercussions 
in the assemblies of the world. 

Our national decisions are no more or less than the summa- 
tion of our freely expressed individual decisions which, in 
order to be wise, must be based upon factual information. At 
no time in our history has it been more important to the future 
welfare of our nation, and of free institutions everywhere, 
that the American people be well-informed on the world’s 
problems. Only in this way can they, through the government 
which they control, perform the role of world leadership 
that they have accepted... . 

Here in the United States, the task of insuring that the 
public is properly informed is the responsibility of the leaders 
of the various elements of our society, and none is prevented 
from expressing his views. Contrast with this the restrictions 
upon the free access to information imposed in many parts 
of the world by an ambitious and unscrupulous minority, 
which by insidious propaganda and intrigue seeks to usurp 
control of the entire world. To prevent a resurgence of free- 
dom, this minority blindfolds its subjects from facts about 
the outer world. 

The American people want, and are entitled to, the facts. 
But they want to draw conclusions for themselves, and that 
is their privilege. 

All of us who bear the great responsibility of keeping the 
people informed must insure that what is said and printed 
is indisputably honest. For if we do otherwise, we become 
guilty of the fault we decry in the Communists whose corrupt 
and perverted propaganda so many people in the world today 
are forced to endure. 

With the leadership of the free peoples of the world thrust 
so forcibly upon our democracy, we must never permit our 
responsibilities for disseminating the truth to be subverted. 
As we lead the way in honesty and truth in public informa- 
tion, we hope that those responsible in other areas of the 
world will follow. 


For my part, I deem it a personal responsibility that the 
630,000 citizen soldiers in our Army today are kept honestly 
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and completely informed. Our Troop Information and Educa- 
tion program is doing a splendid job of raising the level of 
information among our service men and women. . 

I have within recent months inspected our troops both in 
Europe and the Far East. They and their dependents con- 
stitute an Army of Good Will, 300,000 strong, which is doing 
credit to our flag. To keep these isolated Americans properly 
informed, the Armed Forces Radio Service, a project which 
was directly inherited from the Army during the war, beams 
shortwave broadcasts to the Armed Forces overseas. 

Although all programs are designed only for the members 
of our Armed Forces and their dependents, naturally others 
also listen. Because they know these programs are beamed 
to our Armed Forces, they attribute greater validity to the 
broadcasts. Surprisingly enough, this “eavesdropping” audience 
amounts to approximately 2,000,000 persons, who have been 
enthusiastic in expressing appreciation for the programs they 
were never intended to hear. 

Through our Troop Information and Education programs 
we hope to make our soldiers the best informed in the world. 
We feel that this is necessary since as citizens of our democracy, 
often in remote parts of the world, they must have access 
to information in order to discharge intelligently their respon- 
sibilities as citizens. Also, if while they are in service we have 
been able to increase their faith in our democracy, then we 
feel that when they leave the Army—as some 150,000 do each 
year—we will have developed better citizens as well as sol- 
diers and have therefore enhanced our overall national security. 

But while we in the Army feel we must keep our soldiers 
informed, we also feel an obligation to keep the people of 
America informed about their Army. For there exists today a 
greater community of interest between the civilian and mili- 
tary elements of our Nation than ever existed before. 


We must therefore maintain a close feeling of understanding 
between our military and our civilian communities. With this 
in mind, the Army has adapted to its needs the sound public 
relations techniques that have been developed by our civilian 
public relations profession. But over and above all such 
techniques we are convinced that if we run a good Army, we 
will not only have good relations with the public but we 
will also be doing our full share in the prevention of war. 


By a steadfast dedication of our strength we have, with 
the help of our friends of the Western World, maintained 
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peace in the world for more than four years. We have de- 
clared our interest and support of the other peoples of the 
free world by our participation in the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Treaty. We are giving our resources generously 
in such programs as the Marshall Plan and the Military As- 
sistance Program. And we have also maintained our own 
military strength. 

By moves such as these we have laid the foundation of a 
well-constructed, positive plan for using our total resources— 
political, economic, psychological and military—to preserve 
peace. They are indications that we have come a long way 
in meeting the challenge that I see facing the American people. 

If we are persistent in sticking to the programs that we 
are carrying on so successfully—of aiding the peoples of the 
world who are fighting the cold war against Communism to 
regain their economic and military strength, while at the 
same time conserving a sound balance between our own 
economic and military power—we can prevent war. This, then, 
is the challenge to us all. 


AID 





ELEMENTS OF OUR STRENGTH 


Our country represents the most powerful influence in the maintenance 
of peace. We are powerful because we are free. We are powerful because 
we believe in and practice decency in human relationships. We are power- 
full because we are united in the determination to resist aggression against 
free people everywhere—not after such aggressions begin but before they 
happen. This is very important. A bandit who would take a man’s wallet 
must know beforehand that irresistible forces of justice will be arrayed 
against him. Some may condemn this as a doctrine of fear. However, in 
the world today there are forces on the move that threaten our cherished 
freedoms. A powerful nation is using fear to intimidate neighboring 
peoples and to hold satellites in submission. We are therefore compelled 
to employ fear of inexorable retribution against that powerful nation if 
we are to stop her arrogant and ruthless aggression. 


Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer 











CANADA’S DEFENSE 
OBJECTIVES 


By 


THE HONORABLE BROOKE CLAXTON 


Canadian Minister of National Defense 


HE only kind of war that would involve Canada would be 

a war in which Communism was seeking to dominate the 

free nations ... Such a war would be a war for survival. The 

best way in which to achieve victory in any war is to defeat the 

enemy in his own land. The right place to defend Canada and 

what Canadians believe in is as far away from Canada as pos- 

sible. The right way to preserve peace or to achieve victory is 
to work with others. 

The mobilization of all our resources would not enable Can- 
ada alone to meet an attack concentrated on Canada, and it is 
doubtful if there are more than one or two countries that could 
meet such an attack—hence the need for collective action and 
collective defense ... 

As it is obvious that Canada will never be called upon to 
stand alone against Communism, our defense policy assumes 
that our armed forces will be used in association with those of 
friendly powers. The most likely kind of attack on Canada 
anticipated by the best informed opinion in the foreseeable 
future would be in the form of diversionary raids, designed to 
panic North America into diverting a disproportionate amount 
of effort into passive (or static) local defense. 


The defense of Canada and the defense of Western Europe 
are ultimately one operation. The government’s plans must 
consider all defense measures as aiming towards three objec- 
tives: (1) meeting immediate needs for local defense, here and 
now; (2) preparing local defenses as needed in the future; and 
(3) contributing to a plan for Western security. 





From a statement on “Canada’s Defence Programme” submitted to the 
Canadian House of Commons by The Honorable Brooke Claxton, Minister 
of National Defence. Boxed extract is from the Minister’s remarks before 
the House of Commons, 11 November 1949. 
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The development of these three phases must proceed at a 
pace that will neither be so slow as to leave us unprepared at 
any point, nor so hasty as to over-burden the economy with the 
production of war materials much of which would become ob- 
solete. If war is close and inevitable then all nations are doing 
too little to meet it. If war is not inevitable, or if it is remote, 
we may be doing too much. 

Under the North Atlantic Treaty, Canada is a member of two 
regional groups—the North American Group and the North 
Atlantic Ocean Group. With the United States we shall parti- 
cipate actively in the planning of the Western European nations 
in much the same way as we are participating in the work of 
Western Union. 

In the organization of the North American Group, the United 
States and ourselves will continue to work together on our joint 
defense, with changes to fit into the pattern of the North Atlan- 
tic organization. All branches of the defense of this continent 
have been surveyed by the United States and Canada together 
and the plans worked out are under continuous review .. . 

While the best available information indicates that there is 
little likelihood of any direct threat to our national security 
within the immediate future, the present international position 
requires that Canada’s services should be planned and executed 
so as to enable us to meet an attack upon the scale that would 
be likely to be made at any given time as part of a war involv- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty powers. 


Such an attack could be launched only by air or sea. To 
meet attack by sea requires special training and equipment for 
anti-submarine and anti-mine warfare. To meet attack by air 
requires jet interceptors and anti-aircraft guns with the neces- 
sary radar equipment and communications system, backed by a 
relatively small but highly trained, efficient and mobile force of 
ground troops. The territory of Canada is so vast that it is 
obviously impracticable to construct a chain or grid of radar 
warning stations similar in density and consequent effectiveness 
to the installations during World War II in the smaller areas 
of Britain or Germany; nevertheless, an early warning system 
to cover certain vital approaches and areas is being developed. 

Whatever form the menace to Canadian territory might as- 
sume (and the possibility of this menace must be faced), it 
would be incidental to the most bitter and widespread conflict 
ever seen in the world. There remains hardly an inhabited 
point on the map too remote to be directly affected. Such a 
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conflict, while constituting man’s greatest failure to live intel- 
ligently with his fellow men, would also, paradoxically, neces- 
sitate a degree of cooperation previously unimagined among 
those nations and individuals who value freedom. 

Canada’s peacetime forces, besides being prepared for home 
defense, must contain the organizational and administrative 
nucleus of the larger forces which an emergency would eventu- 
ally require. The intensive training of a large number of active 
and reserve force officers is one of the most important phases 
of the present program. Canada’s reserve forces have increased 
more than 1] per cent over last year. 


KKK KX 


Canada is now spending on defense 16.4 per cent of the 
national budget or $28.37 for each man, woman and child of 
Canada... . 

We have 45,000 in the active forces, another 45,000 in the 
reserve forces and 24,000 civilians principally working in 
dockyards and shops at prevailing rates, making together a 
total of 114,000, of whom 69,000 are employed full time. This 
makes the Department the largest in the government service 
in point of numbers. 














* 


Science is vital to preparedness. Continual research is neces- 
sary to ensure our ability to convert to wartime conditions with 
the most modern developments. Constant liaison with 
industry will insure the production of new equipment with the 
least possible delay. Since war is not inevitable we cannot 
afford to maintain arms and men on a wartime basis: as peace 
is not assured we must be certain that the necessary conversions 
can be made as quickly and smoothly as possible if war comes. 

While the results of modern research are far-reaching in their 
effect on defense, it is agreed by all authorities that develop- 
ments such as guided missiles and the atom bomb have not 
made conventional weapons obsolete. Mastery in the air as- 
sumes increasing importance. This is reflected in Canada’s de- 
fense program by a greater portion of money being allotted to 
the Air Force than to either of the other services. Neverthe- 
less, a balanced and coordinated effort, employing navy-air, 
army-air and navy-army-air combinations would be necessary in 
any war in the foreseeable future. 

Advances made in air warfare have not obviated the need to 
seize and hold enemy territory. This can be done only by land 
forces, in whatever combination with air and naval forces may 


be necessary. 
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The direction taken in the development of Canada’s forces is 
determined by the role envisaged for each service in any future 
conflict. The main task of the Navy would be, as in World War 
II, the protection of Canadian and Allied shipping and Cana- 
dian coastal waters. The Navy is constructing ships for this 
purpose—minesweepers, an ice-breaker and, especially, fast 
escort vessels. A new type of escort ship designed especially 
for Canadian needs is under construction. 

The Army (Active Force) must be prepared to repel any 
diversionary raid on Canadian territory. Training and experi- 
ment in the Northland are teaching many lessons in Arctic war- 
fare. The Joint Air-Training Centre at Rivers, Manitoba, is 
devoted to the development of joint-service techniques designed 
to make the Army a mobile and flexible force, increasingiy 
capable of dealing with any such incursion as might be ex- 
pected. One infantry battalion has been converted to an air- 
portable battalion. Another will complete its airborne training 
by June 1950. The third will commence airborne training next 
year and a light battery will be converted and air-trained also 
in 1950. 

Canada is unable to support the immense production and 
maintenance burden of a large strategic bombing force. The 
Canadian Air Force is concentrating on developing jet-fighter 
interceptor squadrons, employing the latest and best jet-fighters 
available. The United States day-fighter, the F86A, will fill 
one part of the program, and a new Canadian all-weather 
fighter, the XC-100, designed especially to meet Canadian re- 
quirements, is expected to make its first test flights this year. 

In addition to looking after our home defense our contribu- 
tion might involve furnishing aircraft, air crews and ground 
crews for many different types of air operations. 


Training and equipment of the reserves is progressively more 
modern and efficient. Interested and trained personnel having 
adequate buildings and equipment are essential for peacetime 
training and wartime growth. The importance of Canada’s re- 
serve organizations in World War II is demonstrated by the 
fact that at the war’s end reserve officers furnished to the Cana- 
dian Army 60 per cent of the divisional commanders, 85 per 
cent of the brigadiers and 92 per cent of the unit commanders. 
The reserve forces provide the means to permit the fulfillment 
of the equally indispensable functions of the citizen as both 
soldier and civilian. Increasing size and carefully directed 
training make this citizen army a vital part of Canada’s defense. 














AIR LIFT FOR THE 
SICK AND INJURED 


By 
RusseE.xt J. N. DEAN 


“ITH the recent decision of the Secretary of Defense to 
use air facilities as the standard mode of travel in moving 
military patients throughout the United States and overseas, 
air evacuation assumed for the first time a major role in 
the broad medical care plans of the Armed Forces. For the 
first time, too, the far-flung military hospital system was in a 
position to take full advantage of the efficiency, speed and 
economy that the airplane offers in the transfer of the sick 
and injured. 

While aircraft have been used extensively in the past to 
return military patients to this country from oversea stations, 
the creation of an aerial network to move patients from hos- 
pital to hospital within the United States is unprecedented. 
But because the logistics—as well as the life-saving and com- 
fort features involved—were studied thoroughly before the 
plan was adopted, the military forces know in considerable 
detail the savings in dollars and manpower that may be 
achieved. 

In assuming responsibility for the far-reaching air lift, the 
Military Air Transport Service was able to capitalize upon a 
vast amount of pioneer work in this field. Trials had begun 
at Fort Barrancas, Florida, as early as 1910. World War I 
provided the first experience under war conditions. During 
the early 1920s, several types of experimental evacuation air- 
craft were developed. The U.S. Marines used air evacuation 
almost entirely in the Nicaraguan campaign. In the Spanish 
Civil War of 1936-1938, the Germans returned several thousand 
wounded of their Condor Legion by air from Spain to Germany. 
During the 1939 blitzkrieg against Poland, the Germans trans- 
ferred some 2500 patients by air. The British too, since the 





RUSSELL J. N. DEAN is Staff Assistant in the Office of Medical Services, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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early days of the Libyan campaign, used aircraft extensively 
for moving the injured. 

United States forces during World War II repatriated thou- 
sands of patients from oversea theaters by air, making pos- 
sible many life-saving measures and easing the workload of 
hospital ship personnel. Hundreds of flight surgeons, flight 
nurses and medical flight technicians were trained in evacua- 
tion techniques; special adaptations of standard aircraft were 
developed; medical flight equipment was designed; and prob- 
lems of flight routes and intermediate hospitalization were 
ironed out. From 1943 to 1949 a total of 427,697 patients were 
moved by air. Probably the longest scheduled evacuation was 
the 10,000-mile flight of critically ill patients from India to 
the United States, accomplished in four days. Often, as in 
the Pacific island-hopping campaigns, aircraft were the only 
means of removing the wounded. 

The speed of air transport is an obvious life-saving measure. 
But speed has other and less apparent attractions—shorter 
hospitalization for the patient, savings in man-hours of medi- 
cal personnel in transit and greater economy. 

The comfort feature of air evacuation is of prime concern 
to both the patient and the physician, for recovery can be 
retarded by a rough trip to the hospital. Aircraft that fly above 
bad weather conditions offer the most comfortable trip possible 
and deliver the patient in optimum physical condition. 

Another consideration, in or out of the Armed Forces, is 
cost. Patients moved by air require considerably less medi- 
cal personnel in transit, and the entire operation results in 
substantial savings in money and in scarce medical personnel. 
A study of air evacuation recently completed for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff revealed that about 21 times more medical 
personnel are required for evacuation by surface vessel than 
by air. Typically, a hospital ship that moves 300 patients 
a distance of 10,000 nautical miles requires a staff of 126 
medical personnel, including eight doctors, for the round 
trip. The same 300 patients transported the same distance by 
air require three medical personnel, with no doctor needed. 
This amounts to 282 man-days by air in contrast to the 5670 
man-days required by hospital ship. 

The link-up between the domestic and oversea air evacua- 
tion routes is accomplished at six points—at Westover Air 
Force Base at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts; Fairfield-Suisun 
AFB, near San Francisco, California; Brookley AFB, Mobile, 
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Alabama; Kelly AFB, San Antonio, Texas; McChord AFB, 
Tacoma, Washington; and Biggs AFB, El Paso, Texas. Traffic 
from the European Command is handled at Westover, while 
Fairfield-Suisun serves the Pacific area. Into these bases 
come Army, Navy and Air Force patients from the oversea 
theaters. Here they are promptly checked, bathed, fed and 
prepared for the last leg of their trip—the journey to the 
hospital that will care for them. 

Behind this scene is a vast network of joint medico-air 
activity. In Europe the 495th Group Hospital at Wiesbaden, 
near Rhine-Main AFB, Germany, acts as the air evacuation 
holding hospital or assembly point for all patients scheduled 
to return to the United States. From here they are flown to 
Westover via the Azores. All trans-Atlantic flights currently 
are made in specially adapted C-121s. The pressurized cabins 
of these four-engined Constellations can accommodate 42 pa- 
tients (22 in seats and 20 in stretchers), with one flight nurse 
and two medical flight technicians in attendance. The flight 
from Europe, made once weekly, requires some 23 hours. 
Patients from Newfoundland also debark at Westover. Carib- 
bean evacuees are brought to Brookley AFB in Alabama. 

On the West Coast, five flights weekly are made into Fair- 
field-Suisun bringing cases from Tokyo, Manila, Guam, Hawaii 





USAF Photograph 


This MATS plane accommodates both bed and ambulatory patients. 
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and other points. The planes used are C-54s, the war-tested 
four-engine Skymasters. McChord AFB receives aerial re- 
turnees from Alaskan stations. 

In transferring patients within the United States, the 
bases at Westover and Fairfield-Suisun serve as the terminals 
for the scheduled transcontinental route, which makes stops 
at Brookley AFB, Alabama; Kelly AFB, Texas; and Biggs AFB, 
Texas. This route is flown three times a week each way, pro- 
viding six transcontinental flights weekly. 

Supplementing the domestic air evacuation centers at Fair- 
field-Suisun, Biggs, Kelly, Brookley and Westover bases is a 
system of feeder lines which flies patients from local hospi- 
tals to the main stops. The feeder lines also complete the 
movement of oversea patients, taking them from the six 
oversea reception points to airfields near the hospitals. This 
feeder network, using specially adapted C-47s, is organized in 
four units, each covering a particular area. Movement of 
patients in each area is controlled by the appropriate Army 
Area or Naval District command through an air evacuation 
liaison officer. Inter-area transfers of patients are coordinated 
in advance with headquarters of the Continental Division of 
Military Air Transport Service at Kelly AFB. 

With the innovation of MATS world-wide evacuation service, 
all former hospital ships have been decommissioned and 
plaeed in stand-by status. The USAT Hospital Ship Hope, 
last of the veterans of World War II service, completed its 
final voyage in November 1949. The hospital train serving 
United States hospitals also has been discontinued. 

During December 1949 domestic evacuation operations totaled 
1,562,226 flight miles, with an additional 1,982,071 miles 
flown in oversea missions during the month. Air transfers 
included 1562 patients moved within the United States and 
580 returned to this country from overseas. During the 
month, a total of 2142 Armed Forces patients learned at first 
hand the advantages of this modern form of evacuation. 





None of us looks forward to the catastrophe of war with eager anticipa- 
tion,‘ but there is no more noble a profession than that of the man who dedi- 
cates his life to be ready—amply ready—when his Nation’s existence de- 
pends upon his skill to meet that catastrophe, to confine it and to resolve 
it in victory. 

Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations 

















THEATER FOR THE 
DISABLED 


By 


LIEUTENANT JoHN H. Binec, USN 


OCATED in a wing of the main recreation building at the 
United States Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois, is one 
of the Armed Forces’ most remarkable theaters. Representing 
a unique departure in design, this theater caters to an audience 
of hospitalized servicemen. Here men in wheel chairs and 
stretchers, patients on crutches, and convalescents with limbs 
in casts are able to relax in comfort, enjoying the therapy of 
the latest Hollywood productions and the antics of USO Vet- 
erans Hospital Camp Shows entertainers. 

The theater is uniquely. equipped to meet the special needs 
of its patrons. The sailor in a wheel chair is rolled smoothly 
along a ramp and down broad aisles. .The youth whose leg is 
immobilized in a traction splint finds ample space for the 
stretcher on which he must recline. Semi-ambulatory patients 
are guided to their seats without stumbling over their able- 
bodied neighbors. For this theater is not just another auditor- 
ium for recreation and entertainment; it offers the added attrac- 
tion of comfort and convenience to hospital patients and staff. 

Before modernization the Great Lakes hospital theater was 
a bare oblong room that, until construction of a separate ath- 
letic building, had served as a combination gymnasium, audi- 
torium and dance floor. Acoustics, lighting and ventilation 
were inadequate. Spectators, sitting on folding wooden chairs 
on the level floor, had difficulty in getting an unobstructed view 
of the stage or screen. Attendance at shows was poor. Even 
able-bodied staff members weighed the entertainment offered 
against the physical discomfort entailed by watching it. 

Under the inspiration of Captain J. F. Hooker, commanding 
officer of the hospital from 1947 to 1949, plans were launched 





LIEUTENANT (JG) JOHN H. BING, USN, is on the staff of the United 
States Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois. 
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U. S. Navy Photographs 
The Naval Hospital’s barren gymnasium-auditorium (above) was trans- 


formed into the modern theater (below) that includes a special section 
for the accommodation of patients in wheel chairs and stretchers. 
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to provide an unconventional type theater that would serve the 
needs of patients and staff alike. A Chicago architect special- 
izing in theater design was called in to develop the idea. The 
resulting plan utilized only the exterior shell of the old gym- 
nasium and its adjoining cinder block proscenium and stage 
section. With Navy Department approval, an expenditure of 
$60,000 was authorized for the project. No appropriated funds 
were used, the project being financed by the local recreation 
fund which is maintained solely by accrued profits from the 
hospital exchange. 


Actual construction work required five months. An inclined 
wooden floor was built on the level surface of the gymnasium. 
By the use of plywood siding, the shape of the room was altered 
from oblong to elliptical. Unused areas on either side of the 
old projection booth were converted into a balcony, and the 
exposed heating system was raised into the attic space. Light- 
ing, acoustical and ventilating improvements were made. A 
foyer was constructed under the new balcony, and exterior 
ramps for emergency use were installed, inclined from the side 
exits to street level. Modern upholstered seats replaced the 
folding chairs. Drapes, carpeting and an interior decor in con- 
trasting pastel colors added touches the old room never knew. 

The entrance lobby lost its wartime utilitarian look. Here, 
rough stanchions were concealed behind tubular plywood col- 
umns and exposed ceiling fixtures were replaced by indirect 
lighting. To complete the transition, original paintings by 
combat artists, loaned to the hospital by a pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturing company, were hung in recessed wall panels. 

The section for stretcher, wheel-chair and semi-ambulatory 
patients is located at the center of the main floor, convenient 
to the main entrance ramp and the emergency exits on each side 
of the auditorium. This central area provides an unobstructed 
view of the stage for 14 wheel-chair or stretcher patients and 
52 crutch patients. Wheel-chairs and stretchers are held in 
place by a cleat attached to the inclined floor. The two rows in 
front of this section are reserved for amputees and other pa- 
tients requiring the use of crutches. These patients sit in con- 
ventional theater seats, but three times the normal amount of 
spacing has been left between the rows to provide ample leg 
room. As accessory equipment, each seat in this section has a 
portable foot rest and a rack for crutches. 

The remaining 567 seats follow the usual theater arrange- 
ment, with the exception that those located on the main floor 
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behind the wheel-chair section are graded steeply in order to 
assure good visibility. 

No difficulty has been experienced in controlling traffic. All 
wheel-chair and stretcher patients are accompanied by atten- 
dants who sit immediately behind their charges. They and the 
crutch patients, according to the local “rules of the road,” have 
the right-of-way over the fully ambulatory spectators. 

Patients using the Great Lakes facility since its establishment 
in March 1949 have been unanimous in their praise. Because 
of the unusual accommodations provided, many have been able 
to see stage and screen celebrities in personal appearances as 
well as motion pictures they might have missed had they been 
confined to the wards during their convalescence. 

The past year’s operation serves to underscore the essential 
soundness of the original idea and the imaginative planning 
that brought it to fulfillment. With this basic plan as a pro- 
totype, hospital theaters of the future will find ever-increasing 
numbers of patients taking their entertainment in comfort. 





U. 8S. Navy Photograph 


Rear Admiral J. Cary Jones, Commandant, Ninth Naval District, chats 
with a patient at the dedication of the Great Lakes Naval Hospital theater. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
FOR DEFENSE 


ARKING an historic first, the entire 1950 legislative pro- 

gram for the Department of Defense was prepared in 
integrated form and submitted to the Bureau of the Budget in 
one package. As a result Secretary of Defense Johnson in Jan- 
uary was able to send to the 81st Congress (Second Session) 
that portion of the recommended legislative program which 
had been studied and approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Additional items of recommended legislation will be forwarded 
to the Congress as soon as approved by the Bureau. 

The legislative program for the Defense Establishment is 
formulated annually in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Upon approval by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget, individual legislative proposals are assigned to the 
respective Departments, or to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, for presentation to the Congress. 

In transmitting the proposed program to the President, the 
Secretary indicated that the extension of the Selective Service 
Act is considered to be of the highest priority. The current 
program (as of 10 February) includes the following legislative 
proposals of major interest: 


Recommended New Legislation Before the Congress 


Berlin Airlift Medal. To authorize acceptance by United 
States personnel of foreign decorations for participation in the 


Berlin Airlift. 


Correction of Records Claims. To permit payment of claims 
where such action is necessary to correct errors or remove in- 
justices as a result of correction of military records. 


Time Limitation for Decorations and Awards. To extend the 
time limit for the award of certain decorations for services ren- 


dered during World War IL. 


Missing Persons Act Amendment. To clarify the present 
authorization for transportation of dependents and effects of 
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personnel on active duty reported dead, missing, interned or 
captured. 


Philippine Scouts. To provide for continuing medical care 
for certain Philippine Scouts, including the transfer of hospital 
facilities at Fort McKinley, Philippine Islands, to the Philip- 
pine Government. 


Civilian Recreational Programs. To authorize the military 
Departments to employ such personnel as are necessary to pro- 
vide civilian recreational programs in certain areas. 


Selective Service Extension. To extend present provisions of 
the Selective Service Act until June 1953. 


Vinson-Trammell Act. To remove present restrictions gov- 
erning construction of aircraft and ships in Government-owned 
facilities and to exempt contracts subject to renegotiation from 
budget limitations of the Vinson-Trammell Act. 


First Session Proposals, Not Yet Enacted 


In addition to the foregoing, a number of bills recommended 
to the First Session of the 8lst Congress but not yet enacted into 
law are pending before the current session: 

Academies, Omnibus Bill. To consolidate and clarify law 
pertaining to the appointment of Cadets to the United States 
Military Academy, and to amend certain laws relating to the 
Military and Naval Academies. Among its provisions, this leg- 
islation would repeal the present minimum age requirements 
for admission to the Military and Naval Academies and estab- 
lish uniform minimum age limits for both academies; it would 
equalize the terms of required service of Cadets and Midship- 
men, and would provide for the maintenance of the corps of 
Cadets and the brigade of Midshipmen at full strength. 

Army and Air Force Bill. To provide for the composition 
of the Army and the Air Force. Among provisions for the Air 
Force, this bill would authorize military, civilian and Reserve 
personnel strengths; the total strength in aircraft and annual 
procurement within that strength; procurement of guided mis- 
siles, spares and spare parts; procurement of equipment 
(ground, air and other) and facilities; and research and deve!- 
opment. It also would authorize appropriations for these pur- 
poses. For the Army, the bill would fix personnel and related 
authorizations. 

Army-Navy Nurses Act Amendment. To provide for addi- 
tional appointments in the Army Nurse Corps through integra- 
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tion of World War II nurses more than 35 years of age, if they 
do not exceed that age by more than the period of previous 
service. The bill similarly would raise the age limit of certain 
specialists in the Women’s Medical Service Corps. It would 
place members of the Army Nurse Corps and Women’s Medical 
Service Corps on a promotion basis comparable to that of other 
promotion list officers of the Army and would also credit Army 
nurses for civilian service with the Army Medical Department. 

Army Organization Bill. To provide a permanent statutory 
basis for the organization of the Department of the Army 
(upon termination of emergency powers) to permit continua- 
tion of the present organization based on temporary authority. 
Under the bill, Armor would replace Cavalry as a branch and 
the Field Artillery and Coast Artillery Corps would be con- 
solidated as the Artillery branch. The Transportation Corps 
and the Military Police Corps would receive permanent status. 
The Medical Department would become the Army Medical 
Service. 

Civil Air Patrol Disability Benefits. To provide disability 
benefits to members of the Civil Air Patrol who incur injuries 
while on active Civil Air Patrol service. 

Civilian Employees Paid from Non-Appropriated Funds. To 
exempt certain civilian employees compensated from non- 
appropriated funds, including Army Exchange Service and 
Army Motion Picture Service employees, from the laws govern- 
ing the employment, removal, classification, pay, retirement and 
leave of Federal Civil Service employees. 

Inter-Service Transfer of Officers. To authorize the President 
alone to transfer between the armed services, officers holding 
permanent commissions therein. No officer would be trans- 
ferred without his consent or without the consent of the services 
from and to which the transfer is to be made. 

Appointment of Women in the Medical Corps. To provide 
for the appointment of woman physicians, dentists and special- 
ists in allied medical sciences into the Medical Department of 
the Regular Army. The bill also provides for appointment of 
women physicians, dentists and medical specialists in the 
Officers Reserve Corps of the Army. 

Uniform Code of Military Justice. To unify, consolidate, 
revise and codify the Articles of War, the Articles for the Gev- 
ernment of the Navy and the disciplinary laws of the Coast 
Guard and to enact and establish a uniform code of military 
justice. 
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Secrecy of Patents. To maintain certain inventions in a secret 
category during peacetime to prevent disclosure of inventions 
vital to the national security, with penalties for violations. 

Public Works Bill. To provide construction authorization 
and appropriations for specific projects required by the Depart- 
ment of Defense at locations in the United States and overseas. 
(The Department of Defense is preparing for the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress additional public 
works legislation to supplement bills already before the Con- 
gress—Ed. 

Cryptographic Security. To impose penalties for the disclos- 
ure of information relating to the communications intelligence 
and cryptographic systems. 

Armed Forces Leave Act Amendment. To amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act to provide that leave actually taken during 
any fiscal year may be charged to leave during such fiscal year 
without regard to the 60-day limitation except that no cash 
settlement shall be made for unused or accumulated leave in 
excess of 60 days upon discharge or retirement subsequent to 
31 August 1946. 

Construction of Armories. To provide for the construction, 
rehabilitation, expansion, conversion and joint utilization of 
facilities for the reserve components of the Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Attendance at Service Schools by Civilians. To provide 
statutory authority for the attendance of civilians at schools 
maintained by the services. 

Detail of Army and Navy Personnel to Duty with Civilian 
Components. To authorize detail of officers, warrant officers 
and enlisted men of any component of the Army or Air Force 
to instruction or training duties with the civilian components. 

Establishment of an Additional Academy. To provide for 
the establishment of an Air Force academy. 





In the last analysis, however competent its leadership, however sturdy 
its ranks, the usefulness of any American service as an effective instru- 
ment of defense is dictated by the adequacy of funds appropriated for its 
operation. Principles, policies, developments, reforms—all must be adjusted 
to the taxpayer’s dollar which is the master of them all. This purse string 
control of Department of Defense operations is just and necessary for 
absolute civilian control of the country’s military instrument. 


General Joseph T. McNarney, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Management Committee 











Pictorial Section 


TESTING BULLETS 
THAT FLY 


EFORE one of the Army’s rockets or guided missiles 

speeds through the air its prototype has performed be- 
fore the eyes of trained researchers of the Ballistic Research 
Laboratories at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. All 
types of missiles, including the more conventional shell and 
bomb, are studied by specialists at Aberdeen. The Labora- 
tories there are charged with the major portion of the Army’s 
research into any and all methods of launching, flight and 
effect of missiles against an 
enemy. Translated into bal- 
listician’s language, this re- 
search involves interior ballis- 
tics (the active propulsion of 
the missiles), exterior ballistics 
(the path of flight of the mis- 
siles), and terminal ballistics 
(the effect of the missiles on 
their targets). 

The inherent inaccuracies in 
rockets and guided missiles of 
the past have spurred re- 
search efforts in the study of 
flight characteristics of missiles. 
Scale models are tested at 
speeds that may reach four 

A bullet gets its picture taken times the speed of sound under 
at 2.7 times the speed of sound. controlled conditions in the su- 

personic wind tunnels. Wind 
tunnel studies, spark range photographs and interferometer 
studies of scale models (in addition to actual studies of live 
missiles) are among the methods used to test the accuracy in 
flight of these missiles of the future. 

Some of the laboratory activities at Aberdeen are portrayed 
in the following Army photographs. 
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Creation of a model for experimental testing begins on the drawing 
board where specialists design shapes to meet complicated aerodynamic 
requirements. Below. the staff plans the wind tunnel test program. 








Working with a watchmaker’s precision, machinists make accurate scale 
models for testing in the supersonic wind tunnels. Below, they check 
their work to tolerances as small as .002 of an inch. 























A general view of the fixed-throat wind tunnel in operation. Below, 


the battery of centrifugal compressors, representing a total of 13,000 
horsepower, supplies air for the operation of the supersonic wind tunnels. 











The working section is the heart of the supersonic wind tunnel. The 
man on top adjusts the angle at which the model is fixed so as to expose 
different aspects to the onrushing air. 


(All illustrations in this section are official U. S$. Army photographs) 


























The spectacular manometer board with its bank of 100 mercury tubes 
records the pressures created by supersonic wind velocities. 





The Schlieren camera photographs the airflow in the tunnel test sec- 
tion for a check of irregularities. Below. a guided missile model is 
installed in the test section of the flexible-throat wind tunnel. 











A 16-inch reflecting telescope on a 90mm antiaircraft mount, developed 
by Aberdeen scientists, is set up near the rocket launching point at 
White Sands. This device photographs the “real thing,” such as the 
V-2 missile (top) viewed through the “Wac Corporal” launching tower. 











THE CAMPUS THAT 
SPANS THE ATLANTIC 


By 


BERNARD J. QUINN 


IDENING still further the scope of the Army and Air 

Force programs of on-post education for college credit, a 
part of the University of Maryland campus has been extended 
across the Atlantic to the United States Zone of Germany. 
Since the University’s European branch was established on 31 
October 1949, more than 1600 American servicemen have been 
spending six hours a week in night classes that the University 
conducts from Berlin to Bavaria. 

Widely experienced in this field, the University of Mary- 
land’s College of Special and Continuation Studies operates 20 
similar extension centers in the Washington area—at Bolling 
Air Force Base, The Pentagon and Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
among others. The University’s oversea branch, now in its 
second term, is a pioneer project designed to help European 
Command personnel earn credits toward a college degree while 
on occupation duty. Through its facilities a student may earn 
residence college credits that may be applied toward a degree 
—either from the University of Maryland or from some other 
collegiate institution. 

Established in cooperation with EUCOM’s Army and Air 
Force Troop Information and Education Division, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland extension program makes available to per- 
sonnel on occupation duty the same type of educational op- 
portunities generally available to service personnel in the 
United States. (See “Campus on the Post,” March 1949 
Dicest). The University not only grants residence credits for 
courses completed in EUCOM; it also provides on-post class- 
room instruction by faculty members from the States. 

Shortly after the program got under way, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration certified the University of Maryland in Germany 





BERNARD J. QUINN is on the staff of the Public Information Division, 
European Command. 
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as an institution where educational benefits under the GI Biil 
of Rights could be utilized. Since many among the student 
body are eligible veterans, the VA recognition means that the 
program may be extended to more military personnel. 

The University of Maryland’s oversea adjunct started opera- 
tions in October 1949 with full classrooms in Heidelberg, 
Nuremberg, Munich, Berlin, Wiesbaden and Frankfurt. These 
cities were selected on the basis of on-the-spot surveys to deter- 
mine the points where classroom facilities would be accessible 
to the greatest concentrations of occupation personnel. 

Since these centers were established it has been found neces- 
sary to establish seven sub-centers: Herzogenaurach and Bam- 
berg, operated from Nuremberg; Erding and _ Furstenfeld- 
bruck, based at Munich; and Bad Nauheim, Rhine Main and 
Darmstadt, conducted from Frankfurt. Other sub-centers will 
be opened when needed. 

During the planning stage it was estimated that a minimum 
enrollment of 650 students would be required to justify the 
project and insure a well-rounded program of instruction. 
When the deadline for matriculation for the first term had 
passed, more than 1800 persons—including 1600 service per- 
sonnel and 200 civilians—were registered for classes. Of the 
military 60 per cent were Army and 40 per cent were Air 
Force personnel. The ratio of officer students to enlisted 
students was about three to two. The civilian enrollment in- 
cluded more than 30 women. 

Upon entrance each student pays a $10 matriculation fee. 
Books cost $4 a term. Tuition is charged at $24 a course 
per term but only civilian students who cannot qualify for vet- 
erans’ educational benefits pay the full amount. Military per- 
sonnel pay $6 of this amount, the balance of the tuition charge 
being paid from Army and Air Force funds earmarked for that 
purpose. 

Qualifications for entry are a high school diploma or a 
satisfactory . passing of the high school-level General Educa- 
tional Development tests. Up to 24 semester hours’ credit, 
depending on the grade attained, is given for successful com- 
pletion of college-level GED tests. Credits from other colleges 
or universities may be transferred to the University of Mary- 
land and evaluated by it. Some students have received as 
many as 19 semester hours of credit by submitting USAFI 
Form 47 (Evaluation of Experience in the Armed Forces) to 
the university for appraisal. Those who have completed one 
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year of military service may apply for 16 hours of credit in 
Basic ROTC and Physical Activities. 

Although the number and nature of subjects taught is limited 
by the relatively small extension faculty, every effort is made 
to provide interesting and practical courses best suited to the 
needs of the greatest number of students. Studies now being 
offered include Fundamentals of Economics, Government and 








Stars and Stripes Photograph 


Students in the Wiesbaden area attend class in a local hotel. The 
instructor is a staff member of the University of Maryland. 
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Politics, American Foreign Relations, History of American 
Civilization, European History, Principles of Sociology, Mili- 
tary Science and Speech. A course in German language was 
added at all centers during the second term. Additional offer- 
ings are scheduled in 1950. 

Each school term covers an eight-week period during which 
the student receives a total of 48 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion. Classes meet twice a week for three 50-minute periods 
each night. For each course successfully completed the student 
earns three semester hours of credit. 

At least two courses are offered every term at each center 
—and from these the student may select one. Subject offerings 
are rotated among the six centers in succeeding terms. Only 
in exceptional cases is enrollment in two classes permitted. 
Students find that they need to devote from six to twelve hours 
to outside study each week. The rapid tempo of the courses 
practically precludes any student on military duty from tak- 
ing more than one course at a time. 

Most of the students currently enrolled are undergraduates 
seeking their bachelor’s degree. In several instances students 
with college degrees are planning to complete the University 
of Maryland courses in order to add a degree in military science 
to their general educational achievements. 

Classes are normally held in the Army Education Centers. 
In Heidelberg a building of famed Heidelberg University is 
used. In some instances classes are held in military head- 
quarters buildings. Many students commute to classes. Dur- 
ing the first term three students traveled regularly to Heidel- 
berg from Stuttgart—a distance of 90 miles. 

Fourteen instructors of the University of Maryland staff— 
among them World War II veterans with battle experience in 
Germany—conduct the lectures at the centers. The original 
staff of six was augmented during the first term to meet the 
unexpectedly heavy enrollment. 


Pointing out the worth of the program to military personnel, 
the Chief of EUCOM’s Army and Air Force TI&E Division 
recently observed: “This is no fly-by-night, get-rich-quick 
educational scheme. There is no royal road to a good educa- 
tion. Entrance into these schools is voluntary and must be 
outside of duty hours. It requires careful scheduling of time. 
It requires the will to study. But the end product is worth it, 
both to the serviceman’s career and to the Armed Forces in 
which he serves.” 











WAR COLLEGE REOPENS 


HE Army War College—recently reestablished as the apex 

of the Army educational system for officers—will open 
about 1 October 1950 for a class of 100 officers at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Selection of a permanent site for the school 
now is under study by the Department of the Army. Ulti- 
mately, the Army War College is expected to train about 300 
students each year in the ten-month course. 

The Army War College will fill a gap in the Army school 
system which has existed since 1946 when the former Army 
War College at Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, D. C., was 
converted into the unified National War College. Graduation 
from the Army War College will mark the attainment by an 
Army officer of the top rung in the Army School System. 

Selected graduates of the regular course at the Command 
and General Staff College after an interim period of duty will 
attend the Army War College. The curriculum—designed to 
develop creative thinking—will provide instruction in the 
duties of commanders and staffs of the higher echelons, such 
as the army group, theater, Army headquarters, and Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, with emphasis on the 
preparation of officers for duty in The Pentagon. Designed to 
stress Army techniques necessary to carry out the Army’s 
mission as a part of the Department of Defense, the course 
will be limited to Armed Forces officers of the United States. 

To be considered for selection to attend the Army War College 
an officer must have from 13 to 21 years of service, must be 
less than 46 years of age and must be a graduate of the regular 
course of the Command and General Staff College or have 
constructive credit for that course. 

A few officers of the Army will be selected annually for 
attendance at the top-level, unified schools—the National War 
College, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and the 
Armed Forces Staff College. These officers will study national 
and joint strategy and war planning and industrial mobiliza- 
tion. Although this specialized knowledge is required in the 
Department of the Army, graduation from these institutions 
in itself will not be given more weight than satisfactory com- 
pletion of the Army War College course. 
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PREPARING THE ARMY’S 
REPORT CARD 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CARL C. TURNER 


HE regimental staff members filed into the office and seated 

themselves around the commander’s desk. Crisply, the 
adjutant announced, “All present, sir.” The colonel looked up 
from the report he had been studying. “I have here a List of 
Irregularities and Deficiencies resulting from an inspection by 
an inspector general. The list covers food service, supply main- 
tenance, safeguarding Government property and funds.” With- 
out putting any one of his subordinates on the spot, the colonel 
issued orders calling for necessary corrective action. With 
the report caf from the Inspector General’s Department high- 
lighting the need, a good regiment was on its way to becom- 
ing still better. 

Scenes such as this have been reenacted countless times 
in the day to day existence of the Army. Perhaps to some who 
had not been long in uniform, the source of this list was noth- 
ing more than a nebulous entity with the ominous-sounding 
title of inspector general. To those commanders whose units 
are inspected, however, such lists of irregularities and defi- 
ciencies represent concrete assistance from a higher echelon. 
For these “report cards,” summarizing the findings of periodic 
inspections, provide a practical evaluation of the unit’s fitness 
and efficiency. 

Who, then, are these officers who probe the complex mech- 
anism and activity of the Army? What is the source of their 
authority? In the answers to these simple questions lie the 
basic concepts under which the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment operates. Officers who serve as inspectors general in the 
field are selected by the commanders of the major commands 
concerned and are detailed in the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment for a normal three-year tour of duty. An inspector gen- 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CARL C. TURNER, IGD (CMP), is Chief, 
Field Service Branch, Office of The Inspector General. 
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eral issues no orders without specific authority. Fundament- 
ally, he is a staff officer and, like any other staff officer, his 
duties are performed in the name of the commander on whose 
staff he is serving. 

Created by Congress in 1777 to bring order into the chaotic 
ranks of the Continental Army, the Office of The Inspector 
General has existed virtually as long as the Army itself. First 
to fill the office was Major General Frederick von Steuben, 
a former Prussian officer who had been trained under Frederick 
the Great. The mission of The Inspector General remains 
essentially the same as that enunciated by von Steuben: “ 
establish and maintain uniformity in discipline, drill instruc- 
tion, report all abuses, neglect, and deficiencies, and other 
matters affecting the efficiency of the troops.” 

Today the sphere of inquiry of the Inspector General’s De- 
partment includes virtually every branch of military affairs—— 
the efficiency and economy of the Army; the conduct, disci- 
pline, efficiency, living conditions and morale of units and 
of individuals; the condition and state of commands, posts, 
stations and installations and their arms, equipment and other 
supplies; and the efficient and lawful expenditures of funds 
and utilization of property. 

Maintaining a simplicity of organizational structure through- 
out the years, the Office of The Inspector General comprises 
The Inspector General (appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate for a term of four years), such other 
officers as are appropriate, and a group of civilian personnel 
who are limited to administrative functions. There are no 
civilian inspectors. Officer personnel of the Inspector General's 
Department is divided into two categories: those on duty in 
the Office of The Inspector General and those on duty ‘with 
the various installations and major commands. The Inspector 
General of the Army, Major General Louis A. Craig, has a 
staff of 49 officers on duty in his office. There are 305 officers 
detailed to the Inspector General’s Department in the field. 
This total of 354 officers contrasts with the total of 1449 IGD 
officers during the last year of World War II. 

The Inspector General’s Department is not an agency en- 
dowed with overriding authority that reaches beyond normal 
military channels. It operates wholly within the chain of 
command. Inspection is a function of command, and inspec- 
tors general are specialists who assist their commanders in 
this function. Consequently an inspector general is respon- 
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sible to his commander, and to him alone. He is not respon- 
sible to the inspector general of the next higher headquarters 
or to The Inspector General of the Army. From these officers 
on the higher levels of the Inspector General’s Department, 
however, the inspector general in the field may receive guidance 
and assistance in techniques and procedures relating to his 
specialty. 

An officer detailed in the Inspector General’s Department 
does not relinquish his basic branch, nor does he alter his 
career pattern. To be selected for such duty, he must be in 
the grade of captain or higher; he must have had broad mili- 
tary experience, be well informed, and he must possess quali- 
fications comparable with those required for detail in the 
General Staff Corps. It does not follow, however, that an in- 
spector general should have a more detailed knowledge of 
the activity he is inspecting than the officer actually respon- 
sible for that activity. But he should possess a general knowl- 
edge of what constitutes acceptable standards of training, 
administration and military procedure. Extremely technical 
knowledge of the operation under inspection is not required, 
however, for commanders normally detail other officers with 
technical qualifications to assist their inspectors general in the 
conduct of highly involved inspections. 

Regardless of geographic location or type of activity in- 
spected, the procedures and report formats applied by in- 
spectors general in the field are substantially the same as 
those used by members of the Office of The Inspector General. 
Instructions concerning policies, procedures and report for- 
mats are transmitted to field inspectors general through Army 
and Special Regulations, [1G Notes and other material furnished 
by the Office of The Inspector General. 

The senior inspector general on duty in each field command 
receives his instructions from and reports directly to his com- 
mander or chief of staff. All other inspectors general receive 
their instructions from and report to the senior inspector 
general. This parallels the relationship between The Inspector 
General and the Chief of Staff at the Department of the 
Army level. 

It is required that inspections of all commands and activities 
of the Army be made annually. One of the established funda- 
mental principles of the Department is that an inspection, to 
be efficient, should be helpful—helpful not only to the service 
at large but to the unit or activity inspected as well. The 
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resulting reports contain factual statements of conditions found 
and, where necessary, recommendations for their corrective 
action. Reports of inspections are forwarded through normal 
channels of command. Reports on Class II installations and 
others requiring action at the Department of the Army level 
are transmitted direct to The Inspector General in order that 
those concerned will be fully apprised of conditions within 
their commands. Such reports also afford them an opportunity 
to initiate timely action to correct matters under their control. 

Inspectors general ordinarily do not make formal investi- 
gations of their own volition but rather when directed to do 
so by the commander on whose staff they are serving. If, dur- 
ing the course of a duly authorized inspection, an inspector 
general discovers conditions or circumstances which indicate 
a major irregularity or deficiency, it is his duty to ascertain 
all the facts so that the proper authorities may take correc- 
tive action. 

Reports of investigations are generally classified. The com- 
mander decides who may or may not see the reports—with 
one important limitation. The Manual of Courts-Martial states 
that such reports are “privileged,” which means that they 
may not be introduced as evidence in a court-martial except 
under certain conditions. 


In the case of an investigation directed by higher authority, 
the field inspector general acts for his commander in making 
the investigation and preparing the report. No report of in- 
vestigation by an inspector general is complete until his com- 
mander has added an indorsement containing his remarks and 
recommendations. The report of investigation is then for- 
warded through channels to the authority ordering the in- 
vestigation. 

At least every three months all Army personnel (and espe- 
cially those in confinement) are given the opportunity to 
present to an inspector general, orally or in writing, any 
grievances they may have. Each person making a complaint 
is advised of the final action taken. Punishment of any in- 
dividual for the act of registering a complaint is forbidden. 
This does not mean, however, that any person may with im- 
punity make untruthful, opprobrious or slanderous state- 
ments under the guise of a legitimate complaint. 

Each headquarters with an inspector general on its staff 
maintains a complete record of all complaints, the results of 
investigations, recommendations submitted and final action 
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taken. A standard report is forwarded to The Inspector Gen- 
eral each quarter by all major commands; the report shows all 
complaints received by general and detailed categories. From 
these The Inspector General prepares a consolidated report, in- 
cluding a record of complaints received direct in the Office of 
The Inspector General. The consolidated report, emphasizing 
any noticeable trends, is submitted by The Inspector General 
to the Chief of Staff. Not only does this report assist the Chief 
of Staff in evaluating the morale of the Army; it also helps keep 
him informed of any conditions Army-wide that call for cor- 
rective action at that level. 

Inspectors general, whether they represent The Inspector 
General directly or the commander on whose staff they serve, 
must seek the truth and report their findings to their com- 
mander in a completely impartial manner. Only in this man- 
ner can they obtain the trust and confidence of their com- 
manders and accomplish their primary mission of protecting 
the interest of the service and its members. While it is a 
command function to insure that laws and Army Regulations 
are complied with, it is the function of the Inspector General’s 
Department and its members to see that such laws and regu- 
lations are enforced in the best interests of the service and in 
a manner which guarantees justice to all. 


AID 





THE REASON WHY 


It is axiomatic by now that the American soldier, if you want to get 
the best results from him, must know why a thing needs to be done. 
Then he will do it better, faster and more willingly than any soldier 
in the world. Baron von Steuben learned this when he came to this 
country to help our Revolutionary forces, and he described this unique 
quality in a letter home in which he wrote: “In the first place, the genius 
of this nation is not in the least to be compared with that of the Prussians. 
Austrians or French. You say to your soldier, ‘Do this,’ and he doeth it; 
but I am obliged to say, ‘This is the reason why you ought to do that.’ 
and then he does it.” We try to tell our soldiers “why,” as well as what, 
when, where and how. 

This constant encouragement to our soldiers to think for themselves 
goes hand in hand with our recognition of the soldier’s right to a sense 
of personal dignity. The whole philosophy of the Army’s postwar train- 
ing program is based on the human approach on the recognition and 
protection of the dignity of the individual. 


The Honorable Gordon Gray, Secretary of the Army 
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TUDENTS from 53 colleges and snivecafll anos Me 


potential leaders who may shape_national policy ce 
of the future—participated in the Student Conference: oft B 4 
States Affairs, a series of round table meetiyge witty ne ed 
States Military Academy Cadets and Naval capf* i Midelbp. 
men held at West Point last fall. Young men eadFwomen out- 
standing in history, government-and economige jc“ned with their 
service contemporaries in an unusual exgggnen ifthe study 
of international relations. Marking a neW#éparture in eS , 
tional techniques, Cadets, Midshipmen and college styde- ; 
joined forces in committee meetings. ‘Together they sage 
broader understanding of the major problems of lores 
confronting the United States in Europe. LOS AG 
Emulating the policy-making sessions of their elders i iG 
gressional committees, the delegates launched into a‘ Geta ile 
auebiuie of foreign policy pxabieeie: They heard rengwned 
military leaders and government experts develop the’ theme. 
Then, under the guidance of specialists in intdiitional rela- 
tions, they met in committee meetings, each devoted to a par- 
ticular aspect of a complex subject. As in any real life situa- 
tion, they learned to reconcile their findings in hammering out 
a workable policy. So successful was the round-table series 
that the conference is expected to become an annual affair. 
With the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the United 
States Military Academy acting as co-sponsors, the Student Con- 
ference on United States Affairs brought together 126 young 
men and women from 53 colleges and universities throughout 
the East. Alphabetically, the participating colleges ranged 
from Amherst, Barnard, Bowdoin and Brown to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wesleyan, Western Maryland, Williams and Yale. A panel 
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of specialists in international relations from the faculties of 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard and Ohio State acted as advisers and 
assisted in organizing the agenda for the discussions. They also 
served as arbiters of the round-table sessions. 


The delegates heard outstanding authorities discuss the role 
that the United States must play in the solution of Europe’s 
problems. Among the speakers were Mr. Paul Hoffman, Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Cooperation Administration; Ad- 
miral Arthur C. Davis, Chief of the Joint Staff of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; and Dr. Grayson Kirk, Provost of Columbia 
University. Guidance was provided for the seminars by repre- 
sentatives of the Brookings Institution and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

The USMA Conference, a four-day affair, was inspired in part 
by the achievements of a similar student gathering at Ohio 





y Photograph 


Field Marshal Sir William J. Slim, Chief of the Imperial Staff, British 


Army, addresses a gathering of students and officers. 
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State University in 1948. The exchange of ideas by frank and 
informed discussion was one of the prime objectives of the con- 
ference. Realism was emphasized throughout. Systematically, 
students launched into an analysis of the topic: “A European 
Policy for the United States: Problems and Objectives of the 
Next Decade.” 

To establish more firmly in the minds of the conferees the 
practical limitations faced by American policy-makers, six 
round tables were set up. Each group was given a primary field 
of responsibility for determining policy—economic, political 
or security-wise. To insure that each group would benefit from 
the findings of the others, all devoted at least one session to 
consideration of the fields other than those to which they had 
been assigned. Thus the entire delegation was made aware of 
the interrelationship of the economic, political and security 
factors affecting United States relations with Europe. 

After devoting two days to group discussions and arriving 
at independent conclusions, the round tables paired off to 
reconcile their divergent findings in joint session. As a by- 
product, the students gained experience in arbitration and de- 
bate, duplicating the conditions that surround a high-level dis- 
cussion by policy-makers in Washington. So enthusiastically 
did the participants plunge into their work that forums sched- 
uled to end at 2200 hours continued as late as 0400. 

Highlighting the final plenary session was the appearance of 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff of the British Army. 
Field Marshal Sir William J. Slim, who answered questions 
bearing on problems pointed up by the seminars. The confer- 
ence concluded with a dinner at which The Honorable Dean . 
Rusk, Deputy Under Secretary of State, was the principal 
speaker. 

Cadets from the United States Military Academy Debate 
Council handled the arrangements for the reception, admini- 
stration and housing of the visitors to the campus. No stranger 
to such matters, this body acts as host to the National Inter- 
collegiate Debate Tournament conducted traditionally at the 
Academy each spring. Male conference participants were 
housed in quarters normally occupied by visiting athletic teams 
and received their meals in the Cadet Mess. Woman delegates 
were guests of officers’ families residing at West Point. Although 
a long-standing precedent was broken when the young ladies 
visited Cadet classes, they were unable to invade the male 
privacy of the Cadet Mess—they ate at the Officers’ Mess. 
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In its larger aspects, the conference demonstrated that Amer- 
ican undergraduates, both military and civilian, are capable of 
intelligent insight into the complexities of the role of the 
United States in world affairs. Through authoritative guidance 
and interchange of ideas, the first Student Conference on United 
States Affairs provided a training base for future policy makers 
in the military and governmental fields. 

The results of the conference were summed up by one of the 
delegates from Syracuse University who wrote: “We are con- 
vinced of the value of the conference and have returned to 
Syracuse with a greater understanding of international affairs 
and American foreign policy. Of particular worth was the ex- 
change of ideas between the students of military and civilian 
educational institutions, contributing to a clearer perspective on 
the part of all participants.” 





U. S. Army Photograph 


Cadets and civilian students exchange views through informal group 
discussion. 











OFFICIAL BOOKS 
OF ARMY INTEREST 


NUMBER of titles have been added to the list of official 
publications dealing with World Wars I and II. These 
publications, supplementing the list published in the December 
1948 Dicrst, may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Army's Official History 

Guadalcanal: The First Offensive ($4.00, 413 pages) is the 
fourth volume in the History of the U. S. Army in World 
War II series and is the second combat volume. The book, 
written by a wartime Marine, gives greatest attention to 
ground operations, but air and naval actions are described ex- 
tensively to make clear the valuable contributions of all services 
to a decisive victory in the Pacific. All relevant documents, 
many of which were hitherto top secret, appear for the first 
time in this volume. The publication is illustrated with more 
than 100 photographs and 36 maps which help to explain the 
difficult terrain and outline the action. The volume also offers 
full documentation and bibliographical aids. 

Nuremberg War Crimes Trials 

In the fifteen-volume series of the Trials of War Criminals 
Before the Nuremberg Military Tribunals Volume I ($2.75, 
1,000 pages) deals with the “medical” case, the first of the 
twelve trials that were held after the international military 
trials. Volume II, completing the “medical” subject unit and 
containing the “Milch” case, is being published in March. 

In all there will be six subject units—medical, legal, mili- 
tary, economic, ethnic, and political and government—each 
consisting of from two to four volumes. 

The Nuremberg trials saw former Nazi leaders in these six 
fields tried for crimes ranging from impressment of slave labor 
to mass murder. The trials developed an amazing array of 
contemporary documents showing the machinations of the 
Nazi regime from 1933 to 1945. The fifteen volumes will con- 
tain the actual trial proceedings, indictments, judgments, and 
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basic administrative and jurisdictional documents. A master 
set of the trial proceedings and evidence is available in mimeo- 
graphed form at the Library of Congress. 


Official Army Register of 1949 

The Official Army Register of 1949 ($2.05), completely re- 
written, is now published in two volumes. Volume I contains 
a list of Regular Army officers, Army pay tables and other in- 
formation. The honorary retired list is in Volume II. 


The United States Army in the World War, 1917-1919 

Four volumes of the 17-volume series which is designed to 
record the participation of the U. S$. Army in the World War, 
1917-1919, have been released: Volume I, Organization of 
the American Expeditionary Forces ($3.00, 426 pages) ; Volume 
II, Policy-Forming Docunvents—American Expeditionary Forces 
($4.00, 651 pages) ; Volume III, Training and Use of American 
Units with British and French ($3.75, 743 pages) ; Volume IV, 
Early Military Operations of the American Expeditionary 
Forces ($3.75, 806 pages). The books, prepared under the 
supervision of the Historical Division, Department of the Army, 
are reproduced by offset and bound in buckram. 

Volumes I[ and II deal with General John J. Pershing’s or- 
ganization of the American Expeditionary Forces and with 
policy formulation. Among the major problems confronting 
the American commander of the AEF was the organization and 
employment of American troops as an independent American 
Army rather than as incorporated units of larger British and 
French commands. Volume [I also contains a 50-page narrative 
summary of events, including brief accounts of major opera- 
tions. Volume III is a compilation of hitherto unpublished 
official documents, including many letters exchanged between 
General John J. Pershing and Marshal Ferdinand Foch and 
among high government officials on the subject of training 
American soldiers for trench and open field warfare. Vol- 
ume IV, the first combat volume in this series, is a collection of 
selected official documents covering the early operations of 
the war. 

The Order of Battle of the United States Land Forces in 
the World War (1917-1919) ($6.00, 1593 pages) is the third 
and final volume of the order of battle series and covers Army 
activities in the Zone of Interior, including those divisions 
which were organized but did not go overseas. The two pre- 
ceding volumes—published in 1931 and 1937—dealt with field 
divisions and high command units abroad. 











SCHOOLING FOR 
DEPENDENTS 


By 


Masor Ricwarp L. RicHARDSON 


T WHITE Sands, Puerto Rico or Honolulu—wherever the 

Armed Forces fulfill their security missions—that time- 
honored symbol, the American schoolhouse, stands as a monu- 
ment to the indestructible ideal of universal free education. 
Wherever Army, Navy or Air Force personnel and Civil Service 
employees are stationed with their families, school bells are 
as much a part of daily life as the bugle call and the garrison 
flag. ‘ 

School-age dependents acquire their education in a variety 
of settings. At Carlisle Barracks an Army bus transports chil- 
dren to the local schools in town. In Heidelberg, they travel 
through medieval by-ways. In other parts of Germany they 
occupy dormitories at the district high schools and travel home 
by bus or train to visit their families over the week-end. On 
Guam they scuff through hard packed sands past groves of palm 
trees. 

The architecture may vary from a completely equipped pri- 
vate school of pre-war days in Tokyo or the public school on 
Governor’s Island to a quonset on Okinawa, but the guiding 
principle remains the same. Always, the purpose is to make 
available to the children of military personnel the same educa- 
tional opportunities as are afforded children of other families. 
The Army school system for dependents is so arranged that, 
regardless of transfers between continents, students may keep 
abreast of their studies without interrupting the continuity of 
their class work or having their scholastic progress slowed. 

To insure that children of Armed Forces personnel may have 
the same advantages enjoyed by their contemporaries in civilian 
communities, the Congress provides funds for their schooling 


MAJOR RICHARD L. RICHARDSON, AGD, is Officer in Charge, De- 
pendents School Program, Operations Branch, The Adjutant General's 


Office. 
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on a per capita basis. Courses of instruction range from the 
primary grades through the senior year of high school. All 
school-age dependents of military and Civil Service personnel 
employed by the Armed Forces who reside in occupied areas 
or who live in Government-owned or leased quarters under 
jurisdiction of the Armed Forces are eligible to attend these 
Service-sponsored schools. Dependent children of American 
employees of other Government agencies in occupied areas 
also are included. 

Army-operated schools for military dependents overseas must 
meet Stateside academic standards. In addition, the teaching 
staffs must satisfy Civil Service criteria. In qualifying for 
appointment, teachers, principals, superintendents and regional 
directors are rated according to their academic achievement 
and experience in parallel positions in civilian institutions. In 
this way a degree of uniformity of standards is maintained re- 
gardless of locale. 

Within the annual monetary limitations*set by law—$140 
for each pupil in the United States and approximately $200 
for each pupil in foreign areas—commanding officers are 
authorized to procure the most complete but economical educa- 
tional services available. The local commanding officer and 
appropriate public school authorities negotiate a working 
agreement by a formula (set forth in Special Regulations 
350-950-1) which serves as a guide for the equitable adjust- 
ment of expenses so that neither the local community nor the 
Government will suffer unduly by the influx of students to 
the public schools. 


Except at Fort Benning, Georgia, and Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
dependent children in the continental United States attend 
local public schools. Fifteen of the schools are actually located 
on military reservations but are run by local public school 
authorities. The Fort Benning and Fort Knox schools are 
operated by post councils, and teachers are recruited locally. 

Where the utilization of public school facilities is not feasible 
from the standpoint of availability, location or cost, the 
commanding officer may request that local authorities estab- 
lish a public school on the post. This expedient is generally 
followed at posts remote from the community and where the 
burden of transporting the students far outweighs the advan- 
tages of sharing existing school facilities. When such on-post 
schools are conducted for dependents, Government buildings, 
facilities and services may be provided, with an allowance 
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being made for these services in the contract concluded with 
local authorities. 

In some oversea areas where English-speaking schools of 
acceptable caliber are conducted, the commander may ar- 
range for the enrollment of eligible children within his 
jurisdiction. 

As a final resort, and where justified by the number of 
eligible dependent students, Army-operated primary and sec- 
ondary schools may be established. Outside of the occupied 
areas, the establishment of such schools requires approval by 
the Department of the Army. Their curricula, administration 
and extra-curricular activities follow the Stateside pattern. 

Establishment of an Army-conducted school for dependents 
is not considered practical unless there is a minimum of ten 
children eligible for primary school education or twenty-five 
for secondary training. In instances where the number of 
students falls below this minimum, another method of school- 
ing may be employed. The commanding officer may requisi- 
tion correspondence or extension courses and the necessary 
supervisory personnel, to be provided at Government expense. 
Several elementary schools are currently conducting successful 
correspondence and home study courses, and a number of ap- 
proved colleges and universities issue extension courses that 
lead to high school credit. 


The local Army commander exercises complete responsibility 
for the conduct of Army-operated schools within his jurisdic- 
tion. He may, however, be assisted by an advisory school 
board composed of representatives of other Government agen- 
cies whose dependent personnel participate in the school 
program. 


Educational benefits are not limited to actual classroom 
instruction. Books, laboratory apparatus and necessary sup- 
plies and equipment also are provided. All costs incident 
to the education of eligible dependents in the continental 
United States are included in the contracts negotiated between 
local commanding officers and public school authorities. Over- 
sea commanders requisition from United States sources the 
supplies and equipment which their school programs require. 

Financial requirements of the program are included in the 
budget estimates of the Army. In instances where appropriated 
funds are not sufficient to cover every phase of the program, 
the use of non-appropriated funds may be authorized. Except 
in extreme circumstances it is not the policy of the Army to 
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levy individual assessments against parents for the conduct 
of the program. 

Today’s program of education for Armed Forces dependents 
differs vastly from pre-World War I days. Then families re- 
siding on military reservations had to shift for themselves in 
such matters as education for their children. Educational 
guidance generally came from the chaplain, who filled the 
role of spiritual adviser and officer in charge of welfare and 
recreation. 

The responsibility for administering the dependents’ educa- 
tion program is today vested in The Adjutant General of the 
Army. Indicative of its scope, there are at present 14,301 
children in the Zone of Interior, 974 in United States Territories 
and Possessions, and 13,832 in oversea areas (including occu- 
pied areas) being furnished educational services under the 
Army’s education of dependents program. In oversea areas 
the Army operates 62 schools for dependents in Germany, 5 in 
Austria and 55 in the Far East, including Japan, Saipan 
and Okinawa. 

Speaking before the National Citizens Commission for Pub- 
‘lic Schools, General Omar N. Bradley recently declared: “Edu- 
cational opportunity for all is the open road for our way of 
life. In the past when it has been challenged we have found 
the resources to defend it and the inspiration to enlarge it.” 
Within the sphere of its responsibility, the Army is giving im- 
petus to this credo. No effort is being spared in assuring the 
dependent children of military personnel an unhampered op- 
portunity to become well-educated citizens. 


AID 





We have made every effort to see that soldiers are no longer treated as 
mere numbers. Our classification procedures and our Career Guidance 
Plan insure, for each soldier, an equal opportunity to climb as high on 
the ladder as his own merits will permit him. We have placed increased 
emphasis on the field of character guidance. Individual commanders, 
chaplains and civilian committees are working closely together in pre- 
serving the moral standards that, for so long, have been the heritage of 
American youth. These are not in themselves new principles, for wise 
and good leaders have always been guided by them. The inexperienced 
leader will find in them a great help in properly working with his men; 
and they will stand us in even greater stead should we again be forced 
to expand our Army. 


General J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, United States Army 
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DEFENSE EXECUTIVES 


Secretary of Defense Johnson 
| confers with Secretary Syming- 


ton, Gray and Matthews. 


Secretary Gray: 


Fiscal year 1949 was one of extensive 
readjustments throughout the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Generally, these were 
occasioned by the continuing progress 
toward effective unification of the Armed 
Forces, involving the transition of the 
Army from an autonomous executive 
agency to a member of a unified defense 
team. 

The Army underwent drastic changes 
in its internal structure. Besides the 
legal and administrative separation of 
functions and personnel of the newly 
created Air Force, which was completed 
during fiscal year 1949, the Army was 
ordered to reduce and confine its 
strength to 677,000 rather than expand it 





A YEAR OF MILITARY 
ADVANCE 


Extract summaries of the Annual Reports of the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force 





REPORT OF ARMY ACTIVITIES IN FY 1949 


to 900,000 as had been ordered earlier in 
the year. This was part of an overall re- 
evaluation in which the demands of 
national security were tested against the 
strength of our national economy. 

However necessary this cutback was to 
our overall defense effort, it created 
tremendous difficulties within the Army, 
coming as it did after a major expansion 
already had begun. Much of our avail- 
able time and energy had to be diverted 
to convulsive re-planning and re-alloca- 
tion of men and materials to come with- 
in the new limits. . . . 

The occupation of conquered terri- 
tories continued to be the greatest single 
task of the Army, but it was possible 
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during fiscal year 1949 to make arrange- 
ments for the cessation of military gov- 
ernment in Germany and to institute new 
measures to stimulate the economic re- 
covery of Japan. Such continuing pro- 
gress on the occupation problem is en- 
couraging and promises well for the 
future, but much remains to be done. 
This responsibility continues to consti- 
tute a heavy drain on the Army’s overall 
effort. 

Despite these adjustments and non- 
military problems, however, the Army 
made good progress in its primary mis- 
sion of organizing and training military 
units which would be capable of fulfill- 
ing promptly the Army’s roles in the 
event of an emergency. Both the active 
establishment and the civilian compo- 
nents showed gratifying improvement in 
effectiveness and morale. The Army was 
able to end the year with greater combat 
potential than it had at the beginning of 
the year. It was also possible during fis- 
cal year 1949 to hold more field training 
maneuvers, with emphasis on joint oper- 
ations of various types, than ever before 
in our history. Through harder work 
and more efficient operation, the Army 
at the end of fiscal year 1949 was carry- 
ing responsibilities and preparing to ac- 
complish emergency roles and missions 
that were designed for a much larger 
force. 

As a result of the reduction in force, 
it was possible to halt inductions under 
the Selective Service law three months 
after they began, and recruiting stand- 
ards have been raised to a new high of 
selectivity. However, the Army still urges 
strongly that a Selective Service law be 
kept in effect as a guarantee of speedy 
mobilization in the event of an emer- 
gency and as a reassurance to our allies 
and friends overseas who look to us for 
an alert readiness in our common de- 
fense problems. 


I am convinced that the United States 
Army ended fiscal year 1949 as the 
finest peacetime Army the Nation has 
ever seen, with many of its ten combat 
divisions and other units in fine fighting 
condition and all units steadily improv 
ing. Such progress, in the face of ex- 
treme but necessary economies, is a 
great tribute to the ability and loyalty 
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of the personnel of the Army—the 
officers, the enlisted men and women and 
the civilian employees. 


Strength of the Army 


On 1 July 1949 the strength of the 
Army was 658,000. The temporary over. 
strength in enlisted personnel permitted 
raising the standards for enlistment. 
Higher intelligence scores were required 
and the accent was placed on quality 
rather than quantity. Altogether 30,00) 
inductees, 20,000 one-year trainees, 
176,000 male enlistees, 145,000 male re 
enlistees, 5000 Wacs, or a_ totai oj 
376,000 enlisted personnel came into the 
Army during the fiscal year 1949. 

Recalls of Reservists to active duty 
during 1949 totaled 14,918 and the Officer 
Candidate School output was 803. A pro 
fram to procure second lieutenants from 
among individuals with two years of col 
Jege education and a minimum of one 
vear of World War II service produced 
1633 second lieutenants. However, the 
reduction of the planned Army strength 
to 677,000 necessitated discontinuance ol 
the recall program except for certain 
medical personnel; there followed 3 
sharp curtailment of the officer candidate 
and direct appointment programs. As of 
1 July 1949 the officer strength was 
69,087; of these, 22,949 were in. the 
Regular Army. 

During fiscal year 1949 examination 
for warrant officers were held. Some 370) 
candidates were selected for appointment 
as warrant officers in the Regular Army 
or were given letters of selection. As ol 
1 July 1949 there were 3812 warrant 
officers. 

On 30 June 1949 the Army consisted 
of the following major units: 7 Infantry 
Divisions, 2 Airborne Divisions, | 
Armored Division, 4 Armored Cavalry 
Regiments, 2 Infantry Regiments, 5 Regi 
mental Combat Teams, 43 AAA Bat 
talions, 4 Heavy Tank Battalions, 1 
separate Field Artillery Battalions and 
1 Engineer Special Brigade. In addition 
to those divisions enumerated above, sit 
Training Divisions were active in 
Zone of Interior. These additional divi 
sions were utilized in replacement trait 
ing only and therefore are not included 
in the totals listed above. 
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Training 


A new 14-week training program was 
introduced. The new program has a 
two-fold purpose: to effect a smooth 
transition of the individual from civilian 
to Army life, and to produce a basically 
trained soldier imbued with the tradi- 
tions and ideals of military service. 

Leaders’ Courses and Band Training 
are conducted in all training divisions. 
Three types of common specialist train- 
ing have also been introduced to all 
training divisions to produce adminis- 
trative clerks, supply clerks and auto 
mechanics. These short-term courses 
have been deleted from the curricula of 
the service schools. The courses at train- 
ing divisions are available not only to 
graduates of the basic training course 
but also to assigned personnel within 
the Army Area and to members of the 
reserve components. 

Title II, Public Law 759, 80th Con- 
gress, effective 1 February 1949, amended 
the Articles of War enacted 4 June 1920, 
bringing about certain fundamental 
changes in the system of military justice. 
Training programs were prescribed for 
all Army personnel in order to impart 
an understanding of the fundamental 
principles and procedures of military 
justice and to insure the availability of 
military personnel qualified to serve as 
members of courts martial. 

In October 1948 Demon III, an am- 
phibious indoctrination course and inter- 
type fleet exercise, was conducted by the 
Navy at Coronado, California, for the 
students of the Command and General 
Staff College. Combine III, an air in- 
doctrination course, was conducted joint- 
lv bv the Army and Air Force at Eglin 
Field, Florida. During August an am- 
phibious indoctrination course for the 
Cadets of the United States Military 
Academy and the Midshipmen of the 
United States Naval Academy was con- 
ducted by the Navy at Little Creek, 
Virginia. 

The Fourth Army conducted Cactus 
II at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, in Feb- 
tuary 1949. This was a command post 
exercise involving the defense of the 
Army area against an amphibious attack 
from the Caribhean Sea. The Office of 
Civil Defense Planning actively partici- 
pated and introduced the play of civil 


defense problems into the _ exercise. 
Army troops from the Caribbean Com- 
mand and from the Zone of Interior, 
totaling approximately 4000, participated 
in the amphibious phase of the Spring 
exercises of. the Second Task’ Fleet con- 
ducted on Vieques Island during the 
period 22 February to 5 March 1949. 
Log Lee, a logistical command post exer- 
cise in which students of technical 
service schools participated, was held at 
Camp Lee, Virginia. Tarheel, a rein- 
forced airborne division maneuver, was 
held at Fort Bragg and Camp Mackall 
reservations in North Carolina. 

During January and February 1949, 
Arctic indoctrination courses were con- 
ducted for 150 selected officers at Big 
Delta, Alaska. Two Arctic orientation 
tours for selected commanders and staff 
officers also were conducted during this 
period. A limited number of officers of 
the Navy, Air Force and Canadian Army 
participated in this Arctic training. 

The Army Service School system en- 
rolled 125,000 students for resident in- 
struction during fiscal year 1949, In- 
cluded in this number were 8500 from 
the Departments of the Navy and the Air 
Force and 11,500 from Army reserve 
components. In addition to this resident 
service school instruction provided for 
members of the reserve components, 
participation in the Army Extension 
Course program (nonresident instruc- 
tion) increased by 44,000 students dur- 
ing the year, with the 30 June 1949 en- 
rollment reaching an all-time peak of 
82,213 students. In Army pre-commis- 
sioning schools, there were 2353 students 
at the United States Military Academy 
and 85,000 students in the Senior Divi- 
sion of the ROTC. Approximately 4000 
officers and enlisted personnel under- 
went specialized training in civilian 
institutions during the year. 


Logistics 


The logistics agencies continued to 
support not only the Army, and to a 
limited extent the Air Force, but also 
the Department of State and other Fed- 
eral agencies in world-wide activities. 

. Among the major activities: 

Continued emphasis was placed upon 

procurement and industrial planning 
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under the guidance of and in close co- 
operation with the Munitions Board. 

A modern inventory and equipment 
status reporting system was placed in 
effect in all units and stations through- 
out the continental United States. 

Oversea supply divisions at ports of 
embarkation were placed immediately 
under the Director of Logistics, General 
Staff, United States Army. 

Military assistance was continued to 
Greece, Turkey, China and Iran. Foreign 
civilian aid programs were continued. 

The military construction program for 
the master planning of installations 
proved most effective in stabilizing the 
requirements of the various field com- 
mands for permanent construction, per- 
mitting the establishment of a long-range 
program by the Department of the 
Army. 

In research and development activi- 
ties, emphasis was placed on decrease in 
size and weight of materiel, interchange- 
ability of components and parts, ease of 
maintenance, use of standard commer- 
cial components and parts, and mini- 
mum use of strategic and _ critical 
materials. 


Reserve Components 


National Guard: As of 30 June 1949 
the army strength in the National 
Guard reached an all-time high of 
313,805 officers and men—a net increase 
of 25,318 for the fiscal year—represent- 
ing 50.1 per cent of the 626,897 of the 
army strength allotted the National 
Guard. To keep the Guard within the 
original budgetary limit of 300,000 men 
for the year, strength ceilings were 
placed on all States and Territories in 
June 1948. Natural attrition permitted 
the lifting of the ceilings in November 
and an increased authorization of 20,000 
permitted the year-end high of 313,805. 

The Guard’s new tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment provide for in- 
creased firepower, mobility and flexi- 
bility. During the year the 25 infantry 
divisions, 21 regimental combat teams 
and all but two units of the armored 
divisions were reorganized. .. . Through- 
out the year men of the National Guard 
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have been called to serve when local 
disasters threatened. They fought the 
western blizzards of 1949, they rescued 
citizens, preserved order and protected 
property devastated by hurricane, flood 
and fire throughout the Nation. 

Organized Reserve Corps: On 30 June 
1949 the Organized Reserve Corps com. 
prised 13,768 units of all types and 
totaled 588,972 personnel; of these, 
286,052 were officers and 302,920 were 
enlisted Reservists. Of this total, 531,581 
were in the Active Reserve. Many of 
these, however, are in fact inactive and 
will be transferred to the Inactive Re. 
serve commencing 1 July 1950. Normal 
attrition will eliminate others. These 
figures exclude Reserve officers on ex: 
tended active duty as commissioned 
officers or on active duty as warrant 
officers or enlisted personnel in_ the 
Army of the United States. 

During the year there were 4860 
graduates of the ROTC advanced course. 
Enrollment figures indicate that ap- 
proximately 18,384 ROTC cadets partici- 
pated in the advanced course, 79,967 in 
the basic course and 54,887 in the junior 
division. 


Conclusion 


With many of the necessary adjust 
ments to unification completed and with 
the size and composition of the services 
stabilized under an integrated postwar 
defense plan, the Armv ended fiscal 
year 1949 in its best position since the 
war to concentrate on primary mili- 
tary responsibilities. Occupation duties 
still are the greatest single operational 
problem, but we are now able to direct 
more attention than previously to train 
ing and organizing our units for their 
emergency missions—our greatest obii- 
gation to the American people. 

The solutions to the many problems 
facing the Army rest, of course, with the 
American people, whose interests the 
Army serves and by whose authority the 
Army exists. I am confident that our 
people, through their elected represen- 
tatives in the Congress, will continue to 
give all reasonable support to the Army, 
and that, in turn, the Army will proudly 
fulfill the missions assigned it. 
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Secretary Matthews: 


A YEAR OF NAVY ACTIVITY 


In times of peace, readiness becomes 
the prime objective to which all things 
military are pointed. This objective of 
optimum preparedness has dominated the 
work of the Department of the Navy 
during the fiscal year 1949 and will be 
the guiding influence for its efforts in 
all peacetime years. 

During fiscal year 1949 probably the 
most significant contribution by the Navy 
to the support of national interests was 
the continued maintenance of effective 
naval forces in critical areas abroad. 
Political unrest in many parts of the 
world made it essential for the United 
States, in collaboration with other demo- 
cratic powers, to exercise a stabilizing 
influence and to inspire faith in peaceful 
and orderly means for the settlement of 
disputes. Naval forces afford a unique 
advantage in such undertakings in their 
ability to attain objectives without the 
necessity of establishing military instal- 
lations on foreign soil... . 

Three Navy task fleets are operating 
at present—the First, Second and Sixth 
Task Fleets. As in the previous year, the 
major oversea operations carried out by 
naval forces have been those in the 
Western Pacific and Far East and in the 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, in 
support of our occupation forces. 

New strategic emphasis necessitated a 
shift in aviation strength from the Paci- 
fic to the Atlantic which required the 
reactivation of Eastern bases and the 
closing of some Western facilities. At 
the close of fiscal year 1949 there were 
60 active air stations and one in a 
maintenance status, compared with 51 
active stations and seven in maintenance 
at the beginning of the fiscal year . 
Oversea active stations were reduced 
during the same period from 21 to 13 
and stations in a maintenance status 
increased from three to four. 

During the year the Military Air 
Transport Service, formed on 1 June 
1948 from elements of the Air Force, Air 
Transport Command and the Naval Air 
Transport Service, was developed into a 
world-wide transport system. Three 
NATS squadrons with 39 four-engined 


troop transport planes and with person- 
nel sufficient to average six flying hours 
per plane per day were transferred to the 
new organization .... The Berlin Air- 
lift soon drained Air Force transport 
planes and personnel from the Military 
Air Transport Service and MATS serv- 
ices were largely maintained and oper- 
ated by Navy squadrons. These were 
augmented by a Marine Air Transport 
squadron which took over MATS assign- 
ments in the Pacific. Subsequently, Navy 
Squadrons VR-6 and VR-8 were trans- 
ferred from Pacific bases to Germany. 
From 9 November 1948 to 1 June 1949 
these squadrons logged 41,613 hours of 
operations, setting notable records for 
efficiency as part of the Airlift. 

To supply the unprecedented peace- 
time military demand for oil, beyond 
the capacity of commercial tankers, the 
Naval Transportation Service is perform- 
ing a tremendous mission. Modern mili- 
tary forces require enormous shipping 
operations and particularly in petroleum 
and petroleum products. Significant in 
the operations of the Naval Transporta- 
tion Service was the delivery of 2,750,000 
barrels of aviation gasoline, valued at 
$21,000,000, to the European Command 
for the Berlin Airlift. More than 930,000 
barrels were delivered to build up sup- 
porting stocks in the United Kingdom. 
In all, 78,724,000 barrels, or about 600 
shiploads, of military petroleum products 
were transported, an increase of 10 per 
cent over the previous year. This volume 
for our own peacetime military needs 
represents about nine per cent of world 
production, exclusive of the United 
States, and is indicative of the import- 
ance of control of the seas. 

At the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense, studies were undertaken by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff leading to assign- 
ment to the Navy of responsibility for 
all military sea transportation for the 
joint benefit of all the services. This 
action received Congressional approval 
and procedures were developed during 
the latter part of the year. The Navy 
took charge of military sea transporta- 
tion in October 1949. 
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Submarine Warfare 


The modernization program for con- 
version of World War II submarines to 
medium-speed, snorkel-equipped craft has 
been continuing at a satisfactory pace. 
These improved submarines, known as 
“guppies,” have greater submerged speed 
and longer submerged range than their 
precursors but will be replaced by the 
completely new fast-attack class now be- 
ing built. 

Advancement in antisubmarine war- 
fare has been considerable. Improvement 
has been brought about by these fre- 
tors: (a) Improved equipment is _ be- 
ginning to reach the fleet in appreciable 
quantity; (b) new tactics worked out 
by the forces afloat are proving effec- 
tive; (c) the personnel shortage in anti- 
submarine ratings has been partially 
alleviated; and (d) continued emphasis 
on fleet training is beginning to show 
results in improved individual 4nd team 
performance in all antisubmarine forces. 

The destroyers converted into special- 
ized antisubmarine destroyer _ escorts, 
called DDEs, are beginning to reach the 
fleet, and evaluation of their capabilities 
in combat with modern submarines 
should be completed during the fiscal 
year 1950. A program is in hand to 
equip antisubmarine aircraft with radar 
especially designed for detection of 
snorkel-type submarines. 

The submarine forces have been 
markedly improved in versatility by the 
reconstruction for fleet service of five 
submarines as specialized units for radar 
picket duty, fuel replenishment, cargo 
and passenger service, and guided mis- 
siles operations. 

The new construction program in sub- 
marines includes a type capable of high 
submerged speed, which promises im- 
pressive performance as compared with 
existing submarines, and an entirely new 
type especially designed for antisubma- 
rine warfare. These and other designs 
currently in development give the United 
States Navy assurance of retaining su- 
premacy in the field of undersea war- 
fare. 

Research and Development 


The Navy’s research and development 
program is aided by a staff organization 
known as the Operations Evaluation 
Group and an important task force 


called the Operational Development 
Force. The first is principally an ana. 
lytical activity which examines current 
problems, suggests solutions and advises 
on existing doctrinal concepts. The Op. 
erational Development Force serves to 
evaluate, by operational test, new weap. 
ons, equipment and methods proposed 
for introduction into the fleet. It also 
explores ways and means of more effec. 
live use of present equipment and 
weapons. On the basis of its experience, 
the force recommends training proce. 
dures, counter-measures and changes in 
tactical doctrine. 

In January 1949 decisions on the mili- 
tary budget for the fiscal year 1950 re. 
guired a modification of plans, and 
action to reduce Navy personnel to con- 
form to a terminal strength of 45,400 
officers and 350,000 men was begun. On 
30 June 1949 there were 46,657 officers 
and 363,255 enlisted men on active duty 
in the Navy, including 20,668 of the 
one-year enlistees provided for by the 
Selective Service Act. 

There was little change in the strength 
of the Marine Corps. At the beginning 
of the year the Corps consisted of 83,609 
officers and enlisted men and women, 
and at the end 84,471, including 5368 
one-year enlistees received under the 
Selective Service Act. 


Reserve Personnel 


Numerically, Reserve strength at the 
end of the year totaled 1,019,182 for the 
Naval Reserve and 123,817 for the Ma 
rine Corps Reserve, closely approaching 
their planned strengths. 

The 322 Naval Reserve training cen- 
ters have been substantially completed 
and supplied with modern equipment. 
In addition, approximately half of the 
recently authorized 500 electronics war 
fare facilities and 750 electronics war: 
fare stations have been set up and 
equipped for Reserve use. 

A total of 141,000 Reservists received 
annual training duty this year as com 
pared with 96,000 during the fiscal year 
1948. Approximately 23.000 officers and 
154,000 enlisted personnel of the Or 
ganized Reserve Corps were trained in 
weekly drill periods at Naval Reserve 
training centers and naval air stations 
as compared with 20,000 officers and 
155,000 enlisted personnel in 1948. 
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Operating Forces 


Ships of the operating forces, as of June 1949, were distributed by major category 


as follows: 


Major combatant vessels 
Mine vessels 
Patrol vessels 
Amphibious vessels 
Auxiliaries 
Floating drydocks 


Total 


ee 


Active fleet Reserve fleet 


aerate hus sateen oe 271 658 
Jomamiakoe aetees 52 138 
s:siiavlolal overateal lc Beg arae's 45 70 
pialdiata Raat aa 93 714 
Saaee aed aa aXe 251 321 
ARS Ee eee ee 32 49 
sdbeadenns ence as 744 1,950 


In June 1949, exclusive of aircraft awaiting disposal and experimental types, the 
distribution of naval aircraft was as follows: 


Regular—Fleet, combat (in fighter, attack and patrol units) 
Fleet, combat support (utility, transport and service units) 
Shore establishments (at naval air bases; 

research development and engineering; and miscellaneous) 


MNES FUE” TOUOEVO onesie ccccses rence 
Nonoperational support units 
pools) 
In storage 


Total 


‘Includes 1,212 combat first-line aircraft. 


Several fleet carriers of the Essex class 
are rapidly approaching completion as 
streamlined carriers equipped to handle 
the Navy’s newest high-performance at- 
tack and fighter aircraft. Several light, 
fast carriers are being converted to 
specialize their functions for antisubma- 
rine warfare. Various considerations led 


ee ee 


ee aes 





Planes Airships 
mewir ecaud 12,258 10 
Seta 1,109 0 
in training commands; 
wae 2,223 7 
xpuenacanssseadeeuedehacucns 2,142 2 
repair, modification and 
ee PCr ee ee eee 4,813 14 
nS GCE RS Wat Ral as wi iw eee ES or 1,511 27 
wtelsid yisreewsiatisteactawe heb ealaatls 14,056 60 


to the cancellation of construction of 
the large flush-deck carrier, United 
States. However, during the extensive 
studies conducted in the development 
of this vessel, many important problems 
solved and these solutions 


Secretary Symington: 
AIR FORCE TRENDS IN FY 1949 


Virtually all Air Force actions during 
the fiscal year 1949 were affected by 
requirements for program revision and 
retrenchment. In addition, it became 
Necessary to concentrate an unusual 
amount of the resources of the Air 
Force on the Berlin Airlift, which re- 
sources had previously been earmarked 
for other purposes. Historically, this 
operation was the Nation’s first im- 
portant peacetime use of air power as 
an instrument of national policy. Al- 
though carried on by a military organ- 
ization, Operation Vittles achieved its 
purpose—defeating the land blockade of 
Berlin—without the use of military 
force. 


The Combined Airlift Task Force (the 


were are 
available for future guidance. 
United States Air Force, the United 


States Naval Air Arm, and the Royal 
Air Force) delivered approximately 
2,000,000 tons of supplies to Berlin and 
carried more than 70,000 tons of cargo 
out of Berlin. In more than 500,000 
hours of flying, 36 American aircraft 
and 31 American lives were lost—a 
safety record comparing favorably with 
normal Air Force operations in the 
United States. Through 30 September 
1949, the total cost of Operation Vittles 
was approximately $252,540,000. The Air 
Force assigned to the operation an 
average of 308 aircraft and 22,573 per- 
sonnel, including maintenance activities 
at Burtonwood, England, and training 
activities at Great Falls, Montana. 
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Although costs are measurable, the 
overall value of the Airlift is incal- 
culable. In addition to accomplishing 
its diplomatic purpose, the Airlift set 
an inspiring example of unified effort 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force work- 
ing in close cooperation with other de- 
partments of the United States Govern- 
ment as well as with France and Great 
Britain. In addition, it was a severe 
but beneficial field test of the opera- 
tional efficiency of the Air Force— 
particularly flying technique and logis- 
tical support—supply, maintenance, com- 
munications, weather service and the 
like. It has been said that the intensity 
of Operation Vittles telescoped a decade 
of air transport experience into a one- 
year period. 

Based on Government action of the 
preceding year, the Air Force had laid 
out a four-year program aimed at cre- 
ating by 1952 an Air Force-in-being 
which—from a purely military stand- 
point—was considered advisable for the 
minimum peacetime security of the 
United States. Included in this program 
was the following schedule for activating 
air units: January 1948—55 groups; June 
1949—66 groups; September 1949—70 
groups. 

After careful study, it was determined 
that the budget ceiling forecast for fis- 
cal year 1950 would support no more 
than 48 regular Air Force groups. It 
was further determined that, in order to 
maintain maximum capacity to carry out 
those Air Force tasks agreed upon in 
joint war plans, the group composition 
would have to be altered. Accordingly, 
during the latter half of the fiscal year, 
the Air Force endeavored to effect a 
gradual and orderly transition from the 
larger to the smaller program, with min- 
imum loss of operational efficiency and 
maximum conservation of resources. 
Such endeavor required cancellation of 
certain aircraft and other procurement, 
deactivation of various units, concen- 
tration of activities on fewer stations, 
and the like. 


It is our earnest desire to support the 
administration’s budget, because we 
realize that economic disaster could be 
equivalent to military disaster. That, 
however, does not change the conviction 
of the Air Force that, from a purely 


military standpoint, 70 groups or its 
equivalent (now 67 groups) are necessary 
for the minimum peacetime security of 
the United States. 


Air Defense of the United States 


During fiscal year 1949, there was 
substantial progress toward completion 
of both short- and long-range plans for 
continental air defense. However, most 
of this progress was just that—planning; 
and the lack today of an adequate radar 
warning and control system remains one 
of the most serious deficiencies in pro- 
viding for our national security. 

These planning activities were con- 
ducted under the general supervision of 
the Continental Air Command, and were 
coordinated with such appropriate ci 
vilian air defense agencies as the Office 
of Civil Defense Planning. 

Concurrently, flying units designed 
primarily for air defense operations con- 
tinued to receive modern jet fighters as 
replacements for their World War II 
type aircraft. (For example, several units 
are now equipped with the F-86 “Sabre,” 
the plane which has flown 670.9 miles 
an hour under full combat load—a 
world’s speed record.) 


Strategic Air Warfare 


The year’s activity was highlighted by 
further developments of the capacity to 
conduct very-long-range bombing opera- 
tions—thereby providing against the 
contingency that suitable oversea bases 
might not be available at the outset of 
any possible future hostilities. Long- 
range intercontinental bombing capacity 
was demonstrated by flights of combat- 
loaded B-36 bombers in excess of 10,000 
miles, and also by the nonstop round- 
the-world flight of the B-50 medium 
bomber, the “Lucky Lady,” through the 
use of air-to-air refueling. Since that 
round-the-world flight, this air refueling 
system has been greatly improved. 

In addition to these long-range flight 


demonstrations, numerous test flights 
were conducted in order to evaluate the 
speed, altitude performance, weight 


carrying capacity, armament and ability 
of the B-36 to penetrate a realistic air 
defense system. 

Accuracy in bombing from high allti- 
tudes has been substantially improved. 
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The average level of combat crew pro- 
ficiency was raised by the system of 
“lead crew” training which proved so 
successful during World War II. 

Acceptance tests of the six-engine all- 
jet B-47 bomber, fastest bomber of its 
size in the world, were completed. This 
aircraft is now in production for future 
assignment to units of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

The Strategic Air Command, only 
command in the Air Force charged with 
strategic bombing, is also a major com- 
mand of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, 
therefore, under the control of that 
body. It receives its mission directives 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, not from 
the Air Force. Targets and target sys- 
tems for the Strategic Air Command 
are approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as part of national war plans. 


Research and Development 


Air Force Project RAND—an _ inde- 
pendent group of highly competent sci- 
entists working under contract with the 
Air Force—is using modern ultra-speed 
computing equipment to make a further 
analytical check of Air Force weapons 
and weapons systems. The activities of 
Project RAND are closely coordinated 
with those of the Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group which advises the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Among significant advances in the 
past twelve months which affect present 
and future performance of the Air Force 
are: (1) Development of radar-optical 
bombsighting equipment; (2) Develop- 
ment of two new penetration fighters-- 
the F-88 and the F-90; (3) A new 
world’s speed record for combat-loaded 
aircraft—the F-86, which flew 670.9 miles 
an hour; (4) Major increase in the 
power output and durability of jet 
engines, with concurrent decrease in 
fuel consumption; (5) Further im- 
provement in the system and equipment 
for air-to-air refueling; (6) Much better 
performance of large bomber reciprocat- 
ing engines at very high altitudes; and 
(7) Extension in range of guided mis- 
siles to distances well beyond any here- 
tofore recorded; and highly successful 
flights of aircraft navigated by equip- 
ment designed for control of guided 
missiles, 


Management Modernization 


During the past year substantial prog- 
ress has been made toward management 
modernization. The position of comp- 
troller has been extended from Air 
Force headquarters to all major com- 
mands, and from these major commands 
to all operating installations. 

A streamlined military pay system has 
been installed. Air Force schools fea- 
ture courses in business management. A 
modern cost reporting system is becom- 
ing standardized—as was demonstrated 
by prompt and accurate “costing” of the 
Berlin Airlift. 

Supply accounting is being mechan- 
ized to permit prompt compilation of 
management summaries which are in- 
dispensable for world-wide stock con- 
trol, especially in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. Greater integration 
and control of stock levels is being 
achieved. 

For the first time, the Air Force fiscal 
year 1950 budget presents a military 
budget prepared on a functional basis. 
The latter permits closer identification 
of the budget with program require- 
ments. 


Personnel Strength 


As of 30 June 1949, the Air Force 
had attained an all-volunteer . enlisted 
departmental strength of 343,004. Of this 
number, approximately 6000 were men 
between 18 and 19 years old who volun- 
teered for one year’s service in order 
to meet their military obligations under 
the Selective Service Act. 

During the year, officer and warrant 
officer departmental strength increased 
from 46.084 to 53,927. Of these, about 
36 per cent are in the Regular Air 
Force—the remainder are non-Regular 
officers and warrant officers on extended 
active duty. The proportion of college- 
trained officers still remains unsatisfac- 
tory, far less in percentage than either 
of the other two services. 

Civilian employees totaled 152,391 as 
of 30 June 1949, approximately 30 per 
cent of the total manpower required to 
operate the current peacetime Air 
Force. The welfare and efficiency of 
civilian employees are matters of pri- 
mary concern in Air Force personnel 
management. 








DIGEST OF SPEECHES 


Extracts from speeches and public statements pertaining 
to the Defense Establishment 


Secretary Johnson: 


PLANNING WITH 


Our responsibilities to ourselves and 
to the civilized world presuppose mili- 
tary strength—and the economic health 
capable of supporting that strength. They 
presuppose a productive economy sus- 
ceptible of rapid and orderly conversion 
to the quantity manufacture of weapons 
and other implements of war of the 
highest quality. 

Because of the amazing adaptability 
of American youth we know that we can 
train military forces for combat more 
rapidly than we can produce the intricate 
weapons of modern warfare with which 
they must meet our enemies. This fact 
makes it all the more imperative that 
we take every conceivable action to as- 
sure the mobilization of industry in the 
shortest possible time after the first flash 
of an emergency .... The Department 
of Defense is exerting every effort to 
perfect these industrial mobilization 
plans and measures—in the light of our 
experience during World War II—so as 
to meet any emergencies of contempo- 
rary international developments. 

Our foremost task in the preparation 
of industrial mobilization plans is now, 
as it always has been, to develop a com- 
prehensive statement of the probable 
wartime requirements of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Presented simply, our 
goal is to determine what will be needed, 
when it will be needed, where these 
needs can be filled, and how the items 
will be obtained. It is essential that we 
be able to tell industry what we want it 
to produce, the quantities that will be 
needed, and the schedules on which 
deliveries will be required. Had we been 
fully able to meet this requirement in 
time for World War II, conceivably we 
could have saved a full year of hostili- 
ties. 

Let us consider a few of our present 
industrial mobilization plans to see 
where we stand now. First, let me point 
out that these plans are not drawn up 
in ivory towers by isolated theorists. 


INDUSTRY—NOW 


They represent the best considered think. 
ing of our top defense and industrial 
leaders. ‘While industry’s participation 
in this planning is purely voluntary, it 
has proved very effective. It is partici- 
pation such as this that will make it 
possible for industry, in turn, to develop 
its own plans for rapid conversion to 
wartime production, when needed. 


We have initiated a program of pre- 
paredness studies. Important military 
items have been selected. Exploratory 
studies are being made to discover what 
bottlenecks might conceivably develop 
in producing these items in wartime. In 
some cases we have procured the actual 
tools that will be needed, held pilot 
runs for test models, and produced small 
quantities to train production manpower 
or to maintain its skills. 

Already we have selected some seven 
hundred items representing approximate- 
ly fifty per cent of the dollar value of 
wartime procurement for special alloca- 
tion to industry, and their wartime re- 
quirements will be available before the 
first of the year. This group may seem 
numerically small when compared with 
the two and one-half million different 
items to be purchased. They are all 
items, however, of the highest essential 
importance in the waging of war. 

We are working on a plan for priori- 
ties and allocations that will be the 
management tools to direct industrial 
production and distribution, and for the 
construction or expansion of facilities. 

We have lined up stand-by plants for 
use in emergency. During World War II, 
the Government built 1595 plants, at a 
cost of approximately twelve and a half 
billion dollars. About two-thirds of them 
are currently held in our reserves. 

We are allocating production to pri- 
vate industrial plants so that our sup- 
pliers will know in advance what we 
expect them to produce in an emergency. 

‘We are working on a reserve of 182,000 
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items of tools and other equipment. One 
hundred eight thousand pieces already 
have been placed in such reserve by the 
armed services. An additional 7000 have 
been placed in the National Industrial 
Equipment Reserve. We have estimated 
our M-Day needs, and tentative orders 
for new equipment have been placed 
with machine tools manufacturers, who 
can start building the tools on a 
moment’s notice. 

In the manpower field, we are working 
closely with the National Security Re- 
sources Board on such matters as train- 
ing workers, using skills to the best 
advantage, placing production orders in 
areas where the labor supply is relatively 
abundant, and assisting industry with 
respect to manpower priorities. 

We have purchased and placed in a 
national stockpile over 900 million dol- 
lars worth of strategic materials. We 
hope that pending legislation will enable 
us to add to its size. 

We also have made substantial prog- 
ress in current procurement policies. We 
have assigned complete purchasing re- 
sponsibility to a single department when- 
ever the interest of the Government 
could in this way best be served. The 
Army Quartermaster, for example, pur- 
chases all food for the services, the Navy 
all the hand tools, and the Air Force 
all photographic equipment. For the 
procurement of medical supplies, the 
services operate a joint purchasing 


agency. For procurement of aircraft, a 
plant is assigned to the Air Force or to 
the Navy, and the service selected takes 
care not only of its own needs but also 
those of its sister service. 

The job of drafting new, uniform pro- 
curement regulations is about seventy- 
five per cent complete. The project of a 
single catalog system detailing the mil- 
lions of items used by the Army, Navy 
and Air Force—a tough, tedious job— 
will be completed in 1952. Each item 
used by the services will then be identi- 
fied under one name and description and 
one identification number, and will be 
placed in a single commodity classifica- 
tion. This catalog system will supplant 
the seventeen different systems we now 
have, will help eliminate duplication, 
reduce storage requirements and stretch 
the taxpayers’ defense dollar. 

We are working on the standardization 
of equipment, the developing of uniform 
engineering standards, and the standard- 
izing of specifications. Standardization in 
the aeronautic and electrical and elec- 
tronic fields has made substantial prog- 
ress, and ground rules and priority rat- 
ings have been developed for a system- 
atic approach to the problem in all 
commodity fields. 

These are some of our industrial mo- 
bilization plans which are designed to 
give America maximum security without 
militarizing our Nation or bankrupting 
our economy. 


From an address before the American Ordnance Association, New York City 


Under Secretary Kimball: 


OPERATIONAL ANALYSIS AS A MILITARY TOOL 


One of the most encouraging tools 
for resolving the complexities of peace 
from the military point of view is a 
type of mental process referred to as 
operation evaluation or operational re- 
search. It is particularly suited to de- 
terming which weapon or weapon sys- 
tem is best suited to the accomplishment 
of a given objective. It involves a 
mathematical evaluation of the relative 
accuracies, reliabilities, vulnerabilities 
and costs of various weapons systems in 
an effort to determine which system is 
best for accomplishing a given mission. 


Upon completion of such an evalua- 
tion, the results are often capable of 
direct expression in dollars of damage 
done to the enemy per dollar spent. 
That system which can be expected to 
produce the greatest damage per unit 
cost is, of course, the one which is 
ordinarily adopted for further exploita- 
tion and development. 

In the past, such conclusions were 
arrived at principally by instinctive or 
intuitive means. The new rational ap- 
proach to these problems does not al- 
ways provide us the answers which we 
seek, but it does provide valuable yard- 
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sticks and rules of thumb by which 
our intuitions may be calibrated and 
thus made more reliable. 

The British are given credit for estab- 
lishing the first operational research 
unit. This they did in 1939 at the out- 
break of World War II. In this country 
the Navy led the way by sponsoring 
such work at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and eventually by 
forming an Operational Evaluation 
Group in the Navy Department. This 
group was largely responsible for the 
Navy’s excellence in developing new 
antisubmarine warfare techniques. 

The Army Air Forces developed a 
similar activity. In addition, at the 
end of World War II the Air Force 
contracted with the Douglas Aircraft 
Company for performance of important 
operational research tasks. Subsequently, 
this project took on such importance that 
that portion of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company devoted to its accomplishment 
was separated from the parent organiza- 
tion and became the Rand Corporation, 
a non-profit enterprise. The general 
task assigned the Rand Corporation is 
that of determining the best methods 
of conducting intercontinental warfare 
by means other than surface. More 
recently, the Army has contracted with 


Johns Hopkins University for a similadll 
service to deal with Army problems. 


The questions which these organiza. — 
tions are seeking to answer are extremely ~ 
involved. With reference to evaluation 7 
of a given weapon system, they must ~ 
estimate initial production costs, cost | 
of maintenance, delivery and _ training © 
and the accuracy to be expected. They ~ 
must also assess reliability and expected © 
attrition and must take into considera | 
tion some of the more subtle aspects 5 
of war. They must determine the effect 7 
of the system on the enemy’s will to” 
resist, a psychological factor bearing ~ 
importantly on the war’s duration .., | 


One of the most recent evidences of © 
the trend toward adoption of the methods ~ 
of operational anaylsis . . . has been | 
the establishment of a Weapons Sys | 
tems Evaluation Group in the Office of 7 
the Secretary of Defense. This Group’s™ 
position in the Office of the Secretary © 
of Defense will enable it to assist the] 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in resolving major ” 
problems as to the emphasis the services ~ 
should place on their favored weapon | 
systems. It stands as one of the be 
means of resolving interservice difficulk 
ties and of insuring that our dollars 
devoted to defense are spent to buy 
the best weapons. 


The Honorable Dan A. Kimball, Under Secretary of the Navy 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the American Rocket Society, 1 December 1949 


Lieutenant General Ridgway: 
RESEARCH AIDS THE INFANTRYMAN 


The foot-soldier has not been over- 
looked in our research programs. We 
are trying to develop lighter small arms 
in fewer types, and with better smoke 
and flash characteristics. You will re- 
member the problems we had in World 
War II because our small arms smoke 
and flash attracted enemy fire. 

We are making good progress toward 
the development of a new lightweight 
rifle that may replace the Ml, the car- 
bine, and the submachine gun, with a 


corresponding reduction in maintenance” 
problems and number of types of am. 
munition. We are also progressing with” 
a new light machine gun. 

Some of our most promising progress ae 
has been in items that will increase th 
comfort of the soldier. We have under 


development lighter combat lothingl 
new types of individual and small-de? 
tachment rations and food packets, tents” 
and shelters for arctic use and a née 
combat gas mask. 4 


From an address by Lieutenant General Matthew B. Ridgw , 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Administration, United States Army 
before the 8th Infantry Division Association, 19 November 194 








